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CHAPTER V. 
Under the Continental Congress 


General Hand had been appointed by the Continental 
Congress to the command of the Western Department, com- 
posed of the counties of Westmoreland and Washington 
in Pennsylvania, and Monongalia and Ohio in Virginia, 
with headquarters at Fort Pitt (1) because the people west 
of Pittsburgh had become fearful of an Indian uprising. 
(2) On June 1, 1777, he arrived at Fort Pitt, escorted by 
a troop of Westmoreland lighthorse militia. (3) The 
force under his command consisted of a few regulars, the 
balance being militia, and with these little could be accom- 
plished against the Indians who were threatening. The boun- 
dary controversy between Virginia and Pennsylvania was 
still on, and Hand was early accused of taking sides with 
Pennsylvania. Then on March 28, 1778, he allowed the Loy- 
alists, Mathew Elliott, Alexander McKee and Simon Girty, 
and two others whom he had under surveillance, through 
too much leniency, to escape from Fort Pitt to the British 
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lines, and on May 2, 1778, he was recalled by resolution of 
Congress. (4) 

On May 19, 1778, Washington appointed Brigadier 
General Lachlan McIntosh as Hand’s successor. (5) 
On August 6th he assumed command at Fort Pitt. His 
greatest achievement was the treaty which he concluded 
with the Delawares at Fort Pitt on September 19, 1778, 
whereby they bound themselves to the American cause and 
agreed to join in the contemplated expedition against the 
Western Indians. Late in October, McIntosh left Fort Pitt 
and proceeded to the mouth of Beaver Creek, where many 
of the regular troops and militia had preceded him, and 
had begun building a large stockade which was called Fort 
McIntosh after the General. The main body of the army 
consisting of twelve hundred men, more than half of whom 
were militia from northwestern Virginia, proceeded as far 
as the Tuscarawas, where the Delaware Indians met them. 
Fort Laurens was built; winter came on; dissatisfaction 
arose between the officers, the campaign proved a failure 
and on February 20, 1779, at his own request, McIntosh 
was recalled by resolution of Congress. (6) 

Colonel Daniel Brodhead, who had been Mc- 
Intosh’s second in command, was appointed to succeed 
him on March 5, 1779. (7) On April 5th, Mc- 
Intosh surrendered the command to Brodhead. (8) 
Great plans were in contemplation, but they ll 
ended in a campaign against the Indians on the upper Al- 
legheny River, which began on August lith. Broahead 
proceeded as far as the present boundary of the state of 
New York, but the Indians had burned their villages and 
fled before the approaching army. (9) On April 7, 1781, 
Brodiiead left Fort Pitt on his expedition against the Dela- 
ware jndians at Coshocton, who had gone over to the 
British. Completely surprised, the Indians were easily 
overceme, many being taken prisoners and the remainder 
dispersed; and their town was destroyed. (10) 

It was during this time that part of the ground 
belonging to Fort Pitt began to be encroached upon 
by settlers and Colonel Brodhead wrote about the 
matter to the Secretary of War. On June 22, 
1779, he also complained to Timothy Pickering, 
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President of Pennsylvania: “The inhabitants of this place 
are continually encroaching on what I conceive to be the 
rights of the garrison * * *. They have now the assur- 
ance to erect their fences within a few yards of the bas- 
tions * * *. The block houses likewise, which are part 
of the strength of the place, are occupied by private }«r- 
sons to the injury of the service.”. (11) On November 22, 
1779, he again wrote to Pickering, “I hope the Hon. Con- 
gress has come to a determination what extent of clear 
ground to allow this garrison. The inhabitants on this side 
the Alleghany Hills profess a great law knowledge, and it 
would be exceedingly disagreeable to me to be pestered 
with their silly courts, and therefore the service will suffer 
until the pleasure of Congress is known respecting it.” (12) 

At Fort Pitt provisions were obtained with difficulty. 
The inhabitants of the neighboring country refused to ac- 
cept the depreciated Continental currency. At Pittsburgh 
the troops marched in a body to the commandant’s house 
and protested against their lack of rations. Force was re- 
sorted to to obtain the needed provisions. Charges were 
made against Brodhead that he was taking advantage of 
his position to further his private interests. (13) On May 
5, 1781, Washington summoned Brodhead to Philadelphia, 
and on May 6th, Brodhead turned over the command to 
Colonel John Gibson and the next day left for that city. 
(14) On September 24th, Brigadier General William Ir- 
vine was appointed by Congress to the command of the 
Western Department. 

Leaving Philadelphia on October 9th, (15) Irvine prob- 
ably reached Fort Pitt in the middle or latter part of the 
month. At Yorktown, Virginia, on October 19th, Corn- 
wallis had surrendered the flower of the British forces in 
America to the allied American and French armies, and 
the war was practically over. The news of the great vic- 
tory reached Fort Pitt shortly after Irvine’s arrival and 
his first important act was on November 6th to issue a 
proclamation congratulating the troops on the surrender, 
and ordering thirteen pieces of artillery be fired at one 
o’clock in the fort, at which time the troops were to be 
under arms, with their colors displayed. He further di- 
rected the commissary to issue “a gill of liquor extraord- 
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inary to the non-commissioned officers and privates on this 
joyful occasion.” (16) 

During the administration of both McIntosh and 
Brodhead at Fort Pitt, the works had been sadly 
neglected and at the close of Brodhead’s command 
the fort was said to be almost in ruins. This policy was 
immediately changed under Irvine. On December 3, 1781, 
he wrote to the Board of War: “Any person to look at the 
place and be told that a number of artificers were employed, 
I believe they would rather imagine they were pulling down 
than building up or repairing. Such a complete heap of 
ruins to retain the name of a post, I believe cannot be found 
in any other place.” (17) And in the summer of 1782, 
Irvine made extensive repairs. On October 29th he wrote 
to Washington about them: “A new row of picketing is 
planted on every part of the parapet where the brick re- 
vetment did not extend, and a row of palisading is nearly 
finished to the ditch—above all a complete new magazine, 
the whole arched with stone—some parts of the ramparts 
and parapets are much broken down, a new main gate and 
drawbridge are wanted and some small earthworks are 
necessary to be erected.” (18) 

It was during this time that the British planned an 
attack on Fort Pitt, and a force of three hundred soldiers 
and five hundred Indians with twelve pieces of artillery, 
was sent from Canada for the purpose. They reached 
Lake Chautauqua and had already embarked in canoes for 
the further journey when word was received from spies, 
that the fort had been repaired and much strengthened. 
In consequence of this information the campaign was aban- 
doned and the soldiers returned to Canada. Detachments 
of Indians, together with numerous Tories, were, however, 
sent out in different directions to harass the settlements 
on the borders of Pennsylvania. One of these bands, con- 
sisting of three hundred Indians and sixty Tories, under 
command of Kiyasuta, the Seneca chief, who had been 
so conspicuous in the Indian war of 1763, fell upon Hannas- 
town on July 13, 1782. 

The county court had just adjourned and those in at- 
tendance had gone to their homes, and many had resumed 
their labors in the fields when the foe appeared. The object 
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of the attacking party seemed to be to surprise the inhab- 
itants and make them prisoners, rather than to attack 
them, but at the first alarm the settlers had hastened into 
the blockhouse. Thereupon the Indians and Tories began 
a vigorous attack on the building. Being unable to reduce 
the structure they commenced plundering the houses in 
the village, finally setting them on fire. This accomplished, 
the force withdrew, carrying with them their booty and the 
few prisoners they had taken. 


Large areas, both in New York and Pennsylvania and 
to the westward of both states, were still owned by the In- 
dians. The country across the Allegheny and Ohio rivers 
from Fort Pitt was all Indian territory and was forbidden 
to white men, and on February 25, 1783, Irvine issued an 
order regarding the same. (19) “Persons ferrying, either 
men or women, across the Allegheny River, or who shall 
be found crossing into what is generally called the Indian 
Country, between Kittanning and Fort McIntosh, without 
a written permit from the commanding officer at Fort Pitt 
or orders for that purpose—until further orders, shall be 
treated and prosecuted for holding or aiding others to cor- 
respond and give intelligence to the enemy.” 


The Revolution being over, Irvine, on October 1, 1783, 
left Pittsburgh finally (20), Captain Marbury assuming the 
command in his place. 


Peace was declared by a preliminary treaty between 
Great Britain and the United States on November 30, 
1782, the definitive treaty being signed at Versailles on Sep- 
tember 3, 1783. Immigration to the West was now re- 
sumed and soon reached dimensions hitherto unknown. 
Also travelers came for purposes of pleasure, trade, or to 
inspect the lands in the Western country, who either made 
Pittsburgh the end of their journey, or tarried there in order 
to prepare for a continuation farther west. Among the earli- 
est of the foreigners to arrive was Dr. Johann David Schoepf, 
who had been chief surgeon of the Anspach troops, a con- 
tingent of the German auxiliaries who fought on the 
British side in the Revolution, (21) accompanied by an 
Englishman named Hairs. The two men arrived in Pitts- 
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burgh on September 6, 1783, and remained seven days. 
Speaking of their reception, Dr. Schoepf relates: “Not we, 
but our vehicle, had the honor of being the first object of 
their curiosity, for we had come the whole way in a two- 
wheeled chaise.” The place, he said, “numbers at 
this time perhaps sixty wooden houses and cabins, in which 
live something more than a hundred families * * *. The 
first stone house was built this summer. * * * Of public 
houses of worship or justice, there are none as yet. The 
state of Pennsylvania, as is customary in this country, 
sends hither a judge once or twice a year to administer the 
law * * *, However little to be regarded the place is 
now, from its advantageous site, it must be that Pittsburgh 
will in the future become an important depot for inland 
trade.” He expressed his gratitude for the reception ac- 
corded him by the men to whom he had been opposed in 
the war just closed. “I should not fail to mention the 
courtesies and assistance rendered us by the officers of 
the garrison, and I must especially acknowledge our obliga- 
tions to the commander of the fort, General Irvine, and to 
Colonel Bayard.” 

Another distinguished stranger who came _ to 
Pittsburgh shortly after the Revolution, was General 
Peter Muhlenberg, the former pastor of the German 
Lutheran Church at Woodstock, whose services in the Rev- 
olution had enabled him to attain the rank of major gen- 
eral. He remained for three weeks while on his way to 
the Falls of Ohio, now Louisville, having been appointed 
by Virginia one of the Superintendents to locate lands in- 
tended for the officers and soldiers of the Virginia line in 
the Continental service. (22) He was accompanied by his 
friend, Captain Paske’, and records that he reached “Fort 
Pitt” in the afternoon of March 10, 1784. He must have 
attracted attention even in this frontier settlement as he 
rode into town, having, as he relates, a “perfect resemblance 
to Robinson Crusoe.” He states that he had “four belts 
around him, carried two brace of pistols, wore a sword and 
had a rifle slung over his shoulder, and carried a pouch 
and a tobacco-pipe, which was not a small one.” He con- 
cludes his description: “Add to this the blackness of my 
face, which occasioned the inhabitants to take me for a 
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TWO RELICS OF FORT PITT. 
From Sketches made by Russell Smith in 1832. 
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traveling Spaniard.” General Muhlenberg spent his time 
while in Pittsburgh in preparing for the further journey, 
his leisure being employed in “trying to catch some Ohio 
fish, which, according to report, are very large; but hitherto 
I have been unsuccessful, as the river is too full of ice.” 

When the boat on which General Muhlenberg and the 
party with which he was now traveling left Pittsburgh, was 
passing Logstown, where his grandfather, Conrad Weiser, 
had held his conference with the Indians in 1748, it ran 
aground on an island. It was near sunset, and as the boat 
could not be floated, they were compelled to stay all night. 
The occupants of the boat became uneasy. On the north 
side of the river was the Indian Country, and they were 
fearful of an attack. The Indians, although at peace with 
the whites, could probably not “withstand the great temp- 
tation of plundering a boat so richly laden as ours,” Muhl- 
enburg writes. The company was therefore divided into 
four watches and placed under his orders. He admits that 
he felt anxious. “For I must confess that I did not hear 
the noise of the wild fowl, the screaming loons, the hooting 
owls, and the howling wolves, which continued around us 
all night, with total indifference.” 

Early in 1784, Congress appointed three commissioners 
to meet the Six Nations on the northern and western 
frontiers, and purchase their western lands. On February 
3, 1784, Pennsylvania also appointed commissioners to 
acquire the Indian lands in Pennsylvania, (23) who were 
to meet with the United States commissioners. All the 
commissioners met the Indians at Fort Schuyler (more 
generally known by its former and subsequent name of 
Fort Stanwix), beginning on October 3, 1784. The treaty 
was signed with the United States commissioners on Oc- 
tober 22nd and with the Pennsylvania commissioners the 
next day, (24) and all the Indian lands in Pennsylvania, 
north and west of the Allegheny River, except certain 
lands at Erie, were ceded to Pennsylvania. One of the 
United States commissioners was Arthur Lee, of Virginia, 
who, together with Dr. Franklin and Silas Deane, had been 
joint commissioners of the United States to the Court of 
France during the Revolution. Lee kept a journal from 
Philadelphia to Fort Schuyler, and after the conclusion of 
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the treaty with the Six Nations, continued the journal 
through Western Pennsylvania while on the way to Cuya- 
hoga, now Cleveland, where a conference was to be held 
with the Western Indians. The party came by way of Sun- 
bury and Carlisle and consisted of the United States com- 
missioners, George Rogers Clark, Richard Butler and 
Arthur Lee, and arrived at Fort Pitt on December 2, 1784. 
(25) 

On December 5th a conference was held with Colonel 
Josiah Harmer, who commanded the Pennsylvania troops 
on the frontier, in the Indian Country on the opposite side of 
the Allegheny River from Fort Pitt, where he was cen- 
camped, with a force of soldiers intended as an escort for 
the commissioners on the further journey. Here it was 
decided that owing to the lateness of the season and the 
difficulty in securing supplies, the conference should be 
held at Fort McIntosh, thirty miles distant. After a stay 
of several weeks at Fort Pitt, the commissioners procceded 
to Fort McIntosh, where the Pennsylvania commissioncrs 
met them, and where the conference was finally held and 
the deeds granting the lands to the United States and to 
Pennsylvania were signed on January 21, 1785. (26) 

During his stay in Pittsburgh, Lee wrote down his im- 
pressions of the place: “Pittsburgh is inhabited almost 
entirely by Scots and Irish, who live in paltry log-houses, 
and are as dirty as in the north of Ireland and Scotland. 
There is a great deal of small trade carried on, the goods 
being brought at the vast expense of forty-five shillings 
per hundred weight from Philadelphia and Baltimore. They 
take in the shops, money, wheat, flour and skins. There 
are in the town four attorneys and two doctors.” He also 
expressed the opinion that the place would “never be very 
considerable.” In this respect the subsequent history of 
Pittsburgh has shown that his judgment was of far less 
value than that of Dr. Schoepf. 

Religion also had begun to reassert itself in Pittsburgh 
in the bosoms of those who, owing to the vicissitudes of 
their new life, had neglected its outward observance. 
Wandering clerics came and preached in the fort or in some 
public house in the town, but house of worship there was 
none. The strain of the Revolution being over and the 
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stress of adverse material circumstances being lessened, 
the people began yearning for the spiritual life which they 
had led in their old homes in the East, and a desire for a 
church home developed. The majority of the people in 
Pittsburgh and its vicinity were either Scotch-Irish or 
German. The former were Presbyterians, while the latter 
were divided in their church affiliations between the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed faiths. The Germans were the first to 
organize a congregation, their church dating from 1782. 
(27) The Presbyterians claim 1784 as the natal year of 
their church. When Dr. Schoepf was in Pittsburgh, as he 
relates, a German preacher was living there who ministered 
to all the Germans. (28) Arthur Lee, on the other hand, 
tells that there was not in Pittsburgh “a priest of any 
persuasion, nor church nor chapel; so they are likely to be 
damned without the benefit of clergy.” (29) Mr. Lee 
probably did not know that the Presbyterian church was 
in process of formation, and he may have closed his eyes 
to the fact that the German church had been in existence 
for two years, in order that he might elaborate his wit- 
ticism about being “damned without the benefit of clergy.” 

John Wilkins, who removed from Carlisle to Pitts- 
burgh in October, 1783, and who subsequently became one 
of its leading citizens, being an associate justice of the com- 
mon pleas court of Allegheny County upon its erection, a 
chief burgess of the borough of Pittsburgh, and county 
treasurer for many years, has left a graphic, but rather 
dark account of the social and religious conditions prevail- 
ing in Pittsburgh at the time he settled there. (30) 

“When I first came here I found the place filled with 
old officers and soldiers, followers of the army, mixed with 
a few families of credit. All sorts of wickedness were 
carried on to excess, and there was no appearance of mor- 
ality or regular order. * * * There appeared to be no 
signs of religion among the people, and it seemed to me 
that the Presbyterian ministers were afraid to come to the 
place lest they should be mocked or mistreated.” 

He then relates that he had “often hinted to the cred- 
itable part of the people that something ought to be done 
toward establishing a Presbyterian church.” The result of 
his suggestions was the organization of the Presbyterian 
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church and a building was commenced at which he says he 
worked “with his own hands.” 

The Episcopalians in Pittsburgh comprised only a 
small proportion of the population, but included some of 
the most prominent and influential citizens of the village. 
They were mainly emigrants from Virginia and Maryland, 
where the Episcopal, or Church of England as it was com- 
monly called, had been the state church, being disestab- 
lished during the Revolution. The church as a whole had 
fallen into disrepute, notwithstanding the fact that more 
than two-thirds of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence were Episcopalians, the principal reason being 
that the majority of the clergy had remained Loyalists 
during the Revolution. But at this time the movement for 
the reorganization of the church on American lines was 
well under way. In September, 1785, a convention of dele- 
gates from New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia and South Carolina had been 
held in Philadelphia and the Protestant Episcopal Church 
as a national body organized, and a provisional constitution 
adopted. On September 14, 1786, the Rev. Dr. William 
White, the rector of Christ Church and St. Peter’s Church 
in Philadelphia, the friend of Washington, who had been 
chaplain of the Continental Congress, was elected Bishop 
of Pennsylvania, and on February 4th of the following year, 
he and the Rev. Dr. Samuel Provoost, Bishop-elect of New 
York, were consecrated in London by the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, and the Bishops of Both, Wells and 
Peterborough. And now the Episcopalians of Pittsburgh 
were looking forward to the formation of a church of their 
own, which, however, was not to be accomplished until 
many years afterward. 

All the Penns were devout Christians and John 
Penn, Jr., and John Penn, at this time the proprietarys of 
the manor and town of Pittsburgh, were not exceptions to 
their forebears. Regardless of how they were affected 
by the Revolution in which they were staunch Loyalists, 
they set aside land in Pittsburgh at the time their plan of 
the town was laid out, for all the religious denominations 
to which the residents of Pittsburgh belonged at least 
nominally, upon which to erect houses of worship. This 
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land they donated to trustees for the use of the congrega- 
tions which had either been formed or were in process of 
formation. The first deed given for such purpose was to 
the German congregation and was dated June 18, 1787. 
Two other donations were made, both deeds for the same 
being dated September 24, 1787, the one being to the Presby- 
terian congregation, whose building had already been 
erected on the ground so conveyed, and the other being for 
the use of the Episcopalians; but for almost forty years 
after this land was conveyed to the Episcopalians it remained 
bare of a church building, being used solely as a burying 
ground. 

And the German church and the Presbyterian church 
were the pioneers in the reawakening of the religious life 
of Pittsburgh. The crudeness of the frontier was wearing 
off and the people yearned for a broader life, one of their 
desires being for a newspaper of their own. This new con- 
dition coming to the ears of two adventurous young printers 
in Philadelphia, John Scull and Joseph Boyd, they deter- 
mined to meet it and establish a newspaper. The two 
men removed to Pittsburgh, bringing a printing outfit with 
them, and the Pittsburgh Gazette was born on July 29, 
1786, and was the first newspaper to be published in the 
entire Western country, and has had a continuous exist- 
ence to this day. The community was no longer isolated 
from the rest of the world. The paper mirrored the hap- 
penings in the Eastern parts of the United States and in 
Europe; and the only regret of the modern readers of the 
files of this old newspaper is the fact that the publishers 
did not deem it necessary to give publicity to local events. 
The people of Pittsburgh were now on the highroad to 
culture. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Last Days of Fort Pitt. 


The days of Fort Pitt’s usefulness were over, although 
it remained a landmark for a number of years longer, and 
the Penns began to sell lots in the town of Pittsburgh. On 
November 27, 1779, by enactment of the Pennsylvania As- 
sembly, all the lands of the Penns in the state, except cer- 
tain manors, etc., which had been surveyed and returned to 
the land office prior to July 4, 1776, were forfeited to the 
Commonwealth, and they were granted as compensation, 
the sum of 130,000 pounds sterling. The manor of Pittsburgh 
in which Fort Pitt and the town of Pittsburgh were lo- 
cated, having been surveyed and returned to the land office 
in 1769, remained the property of the Penns. 

Neville B. Craig, in his, Life and Services of 
Isaac Craig, relates: (1) “The army being disbanded, it at 
once became necessary for these officers who had no for- 
tunes to retire upon, to embark in some business to sus- 
tain themselves, and to prevent the waste of what means 
they may have accumulated before the war.” Accordingly 
Major Craig and Colonel Stephen Bayard, both of whom 
until recently, had been officers at Fort Pitt, formed a 
partnership to carry on the mercantile business, with the 
design to deal in lands and lots. Their first venture was 
to purchase from the Penns by agreement dated January 
22, 1784, “a certain tract of land lying and being in a point 
formed by the junction of the rivers Monongahela and Al- 
legheny, bounded on two sides by said rivers, and on the 
other two sides by the Fort and the ditch running to the 
Allegheny; supposed to contain about three acres.” This 
was the first land sold in Pittsburgh. 

The Penns employed Colonel George Woods, an engi- 
neer residing in Bedford, to make a survey of the town and 
lay out a plan of the same, which was completed on May 
31st, and which embodied Colonel Campbell’s plan of 1765. 
Thereafter by deed dated December 31, 1784, they con- 
veyed to Craig and Bayard thirty-two lots in the new plan, 
which included the land sold to them by agreement. These 
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thirty-two lots comprised all the lots between the Alle- 
gheny and Monongahela rivers, and Marbury and West 
streets, and included all the land occupied by Fort Pitt. 
While the deed was made to Major Isaac Craig and Colonel 
Stephen Bayard, they by a deed dated January 4, 1785, 
acknowledged that the purchase had been made on their 
own account and for the account of John Holker, William 
Turnbull and Peter Marmie of Philadelphia, they having 
entered into partnership with those gentlemen in June, 
1784. These five men comprised the firm of Turnbull, 
Marmie and Company, formed to engage in various enter- 
prises in Pittsburgh, including dealing in real estate and 
operating a distillery; (2) and later they also applied for 
a license to trade with the Indians. (3) At subsequent 
dates they added to their enterprises a sawmill up the Al- 
legheny River and a salt works on the Big Beaver. 


Fort Pitt had been in possession of the Continental 
Congress since General Hand was placed in charge on June 
1, 1777, but for some years the garrison had been dwindling 
in numbers. In 1784, it consisted of a lieutenant and 
twenty-five men. (4) It was at this time that Major Craig 
and Colonel Bayard made a claim to the land on which the 
fort was located. In a letter of Major Craig dated July 25, 
1784, Craig and Bayard made a request to use some of the 
buildings, their request being refused, both by Captain 
Marbury and by his successor, Lieutenant Lucket. That 
Craig and Bayard fully expected to obtain possession of Fort 
Pitt at this time, is evident from the fact that the materials 
for the erection of the distillery which they expected to 
establish, had already been ordered, Craig stating in this 
letter that on the refusal of the officers at Fort Pitt to allow 
him to occupy any of the buildings, he had provided a house 
for their reception when they arrived. (5) 


In 1785, there were at the fort, only the commander, 
Lucket, now risen to the rank of captain, and six men, 
whose duty seemed to be to guard military pris- 
oners awaiting trial. (6) An incident occurred 
at this time which created considerable excitement 
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in Pittsburgh. On May 11, 1785, a Delaware Indian 
named Mamachtaga, while intoxicated, killed a white man 
and wounded three others on the north side of the Alle- 
gheny River opposite Pittsburgh. (7) He was apprehended 
and taken to Fort Pitt and confined in the dungeon. The 
feeling of the whites against the Indian was strong. They 
were particularly incensed against Hugh Henry Bracken- 
ridge, the leading lawyer of Pittsburgh, who was to appear 
for the Indian, and against Joseph Nicholas, the interpreter, 
who had been with Brackenridge in his interview with 
Mamachtaga. They proposed to hang the interpreter and 
exact an oath from Brackenridge not to appear at the trial. 
It was, however, finally decided to go to the garrison and 
demand the surrender of the Indian. Two attempts were 
then made by parties of Washington County militia, Wash- 
ington County then extending to the south side of the 
Monongahela River opposite Pittsburgh, to take the Indian 
out of the custody of the military and tomahawk him. In 
their first effort the militia took possession of the garrison, 
but were persuaded by Captain Lucket, to retire, which 
they did, firing their guns as they passed through the town. 
The next attempt was made two days later when they made 
a prisoner of Captain Lucket and were marching him off, 
when, through a hastily organized party of Pittsburgh citi- 
zens and five or six soldiers, they were overpowered, and the 
prisoner released, and several of the militia taken into 
custody. Thereupon Colonel Harmar sent Captain McCurdy 
with a number of soldiers to reinforce the garrison. 

Major Michael Huffnagle, a justice of the peace of 
Westmoreland County, reported the occurrence to John 
Armstrong, the Secretary of the Council, and closed his 
communication as follows: “I wish for a special commis- 
sion to be sent for the trial of the prisoner at this place, 
and a “blank death warrant.” To the honor of the Council, 
however, it should be remembered that they were 
not as complaisant as Major Huffnagle imagined they 
would be, and did not send a blank death war- 
rant, but waited until the Indian had been tried and found 
guilty, the trial taking place at Hannastown, when on No- 
vember 25, 1785, a warrant was directed to be issued, 
whereupon Mamachtaga was duly hanged. (8) 
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Now Craig and Bayard instituted legal proceedings by 
bringing a suit in ejectment against Captain Lucket for 
the possession of the fort. The commander, however, was 
not to be intimidated by the service of a Pennsylvania writ, 
and declared that he would remain at his post until he had 
received orders from Congress to surrender the possession. 
(9) 

That the fort was to be given up by the United States 
was generally understood in Pittsburgh. The state of 
Pennsylvania claimed that the effects purchased by Wil- 
liam Thompson and Alexander Ross from Captain Edmon- 
stone now belonged to Alexander Ross who had been at- 
tained of treason during the Revolution, and it made prep- 
arations to sell them. Major Huffnagle, who in addition to 
being a justice of the peace, was one of the agents for the 
sale of confiscated estates in Westmoreland County, (10) 
on May 6, 1785, wrote to Secretary John Armstrong in re- 
gard to the proposed sale. He reported that the greater 
part of the property purchased by Alexander Ross and 
William Thompson from Captain Edmonstone, had re- 
mained in the fort and had been made use of, and inquired 
how to proceed * * *. He also stated that in his opinion 
it would be necessary to have an order from Congress that 
possession be given to such person or persons as Council 
should direct. (11) 

In accordance with the suggestion of Major Huffnazle, 
John Dickenson, the President of Pennsylvania, wrote on 
June 28th to the Pennsylvania delegates in Congress ask- 
ing them to obtain from Congress directions to the com- 
manding officer at Fort Pitt, upon its abandonment by Con- 
gress, to deliver the possession to John Ormsby, Michael 
Huffnagle, John Proctor, Thomas Galbraith and Robert 
Galbraith, citizens of Pennsylvania. (12) 

General Arthur St. Clair, learning of the matter, ad- 
dressed a letter to President Dickenson, on July 16, 1785, 
in which he complained of the contemplated sale, and 
claimed that no part of the buildings left standing on the 
evacuation of Fort Pitt by the British belonged to Ross. 
Part of them, he said, belonged to him and part to other 
persons. (3) In compliance with this request the Council 
on July 11th, ordered the sale to be postponed until further 
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order of Council. (14) 

Turnbull, Marmie and Company, in addition to the 
ejectment brought by Craig and Bayard for the land on 
which Fort Pitt was erected, had also presented a 
memorial to Congress setting forth their claims and asking 
that they be given possession. (15) To the letter of Presi- 
dent Dickenson, Charles Pettit, a Pennsylvania delegate to 
Congress, (16) replied in a communication dated August 
12, 1785. He stated that he believed the garrison would 
shortly be removed, and said, “as it is understood that pos- 
session of the fort was taken on behalf of the United States 
without any treaty or contract, it seems to be the intention 
of Congress to relinquish it in the same manner.” He 
added, “I have therefore advised Turnbull, Marmie and 
Company to make their application to your Excellency and 
the Council on the subject.” On August 15, 1785, Presi- 
dent Dickenson addressed a letter to the commissioners 
appointed to take possession of Fort Pitt upon its relin- 
quishment by Congress, in which he stated, that as it was 
probable that the United States would soon relinquish the 
possession of Fort Pitt, which he called “Pittsburgh,” he 
thought it proper to direct, that upon such relinquishment, 
they should take possession in the name and behalf of this 
Commonwealth, and that the possession taken should be 
without prejudice to private property rights. (17) 

It was some time after August 15th that Turnbull, 
Marmie and Company received possession of a portion of 
Fort Pitt, a small garrison being maintained there for some 
years longer. In 1786, the garrison consisted of twelve 
men. Doctor Hildreth, of Marietta, Ohio, who passed 
through Pittsburgh as late as April, 1788, related that 
there was still “a small garrison of troops at Fort Pitt.” 
Major Ebenezer Denny, writing on July 10, 1791, stated 
that he found two battalions of levies at Fort Pitt. (18) 

Colonel John May of Boston, a former Revolutionary 
officer, was in Pittsburgh from May 7th to May 24th, 1788. 
(19) He stopped at the tavern of Marcus Hulings on the 
south side of the Monongahela River, in Washington 
County, opposite the foot of Liberty Street, and directly 
across the river from Fort Pitt, because, as he complains, 
the same lodgings would have cost him in Pittsburgh seven 
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times as much as Hulings charged, and added, “Such is the 
odds between the counties of Westmoreland and Washing- 
ton. 

“Pittsburgh is in plain sight,” he continued, “at half 
a mile distance. It is an irregular, poorly built place. The 
number of houses, mostly built of logs, about one hundred 
and fifty. The inhabitants (perhaps because they lead too 
easy a life) incline to be extravagant and lazy. They are 
subject, however, to frequent alarms from the savages of 
the wilderness. The situation is agreeable and the soil 
good.” 

He tells that Hulings informed him that more than 
two hundred and fifty boats of twenty to thirty tons filled 
with people, live stock and furniture had passed the place 
since early spring, going down the river, the destination 
being to the settlements farther south and west. He records 
that General Harmar called on him, crossing the river in a 
barge called the Congress, rowed by twelve men in white 
uniforms and caps, and took him to the north side of the 
Allegheny River where they visited some Indian graves 
at the head of which tall poles were fixed daubed with red. 
Later General Harmar also took him up the Monongahela 
River where they visited Braddock’s field. Of this he said, 
“The bones of the slain are plenty on the ground 
at this day. I picked up many of them which did not seem 
much decayed.” 

The constantly rising tide of immigration into Western 
Pennsylvania required more subdivisions of territory. 
Westmoreland County had been reduced on March 28, 178i, 
by the creation of Washington County, and was further re- 
duced by the erection of Fayette County on September 26, 
1783, but was still inordinately large, and on September 
24, 1788, Allegheny County was formed out of Westmore- 
land and Washington counties, and the county seat located 
at Pittsburgh; and the village assumed a new importance. 

In 1790, John Pope undertook a journey from Rich- 
mond to Kentucky and the region farther south, stopping 
on the way at Pittsburgh. In October he had crossed the 
Alleghany Mountains. He relates: “I passed through the 
shadow of Death—saw George Washington’s intrenchments 
at the Meadows, and undismayed rode over Braddock’s 
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grave.” (20) While in Pittsburgh he made the acquaint- 
ance of Hugh Henry Brackenridge and he has much to say 
about that gentleman’s recent marriage to the daughter 
of a German farmer. He even writes verses on the event. 
He tells that the lady whom Brackenridge married was 
named Wolfe, and that after the marriage Brackenridge 
sent her to a school in Philadelphia, where “she now is 
under the governance of a reputable female, whose business 
will be to polish the manners, and wipe off the rusticities 
which Mrs. Brackenridge had acquired whilst a Wolfe.” 
He tells of viewing Fort Pitt and the neighboring eminences 
in company with Brackenridge, and says the fort “will one 
day or other employ the historic pen, as being replete with 
strange and melancholy events.” His characterization of 
the people of Pittsburgh is the reverse of flattering. ‘The 
town at present is inhabited, with only some few excep- 
tions, by mortals who act as if possessed of a charter of 
exclusive privilege to filch from, annoy and harrass their 
fellow creatures, particularly the incautious; many of 
whom have emigrated from various parts to Kentucky and 
can verify this charge—Goods of every description are 
dearer in Pittsburgh than in Kentucky,” and he places the 
blame on the former Revolutionary officers who conducted 
the mercantile establishments, by adding, “which I at- 
tribute to a combination of pensioned scoundrels who infest 
the place.” 

Neville B. Craig relates in his life of his father, that 
Colonel Bayard withdrew from the firm ot ‘Turnbull, 
Marmie and Company in the spring of 1788, and that his 
father, Major Isaac Craig, left it in October, 1789. (2) 
The deed by which Major Craig conveyed his interest in 
the lots purchased from the Penns, which was made to 
William Turnbull and John Holker, two of the partners in 
the firm of Turnbull, Marmie and Company, is, however, 
dated September 8, 1795. 

In February, 1791, Major Craig was appointed Quar- 
termaster and Military Storekeeper at Pittsburgh, (22) 
and while holding this office wrote a number of letters to 
his military superiors which throw some light on condi- 
tions at Fort Pitt. His letter of March 25, 1791, is of more 
than usual interest. “In consequence of a number of 
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people killed and several taken prisoners by the Indians in 
the vicinity of this place, within a few days past,” he 
writes, “and frequent reports of large parties of savages 
being on our frontier, the people of this town have made 
frequent applications for arms and ammunition to me, and 
I have been forced to lend them one hundred muskets and 
bayonets and cartouch boxes.” 

The two following letters show that Turnbull, Marmie 
and Company were still excluded from a portion of Fort 
Pitt, and indicate that while Major Craig retained an in- 
terest in the land purchased from the Penns, he was no 
longer on friendly terms with his old partners. The first 
letter is dated May 12, 1791, and in it he says, “Turnbull 
and Marmie are now in this country and have directed their 
lawyers to prosecute their ejectments in the Supreme Court 
—they are confident of being put in possession of the fort 
by the sheriff.” The other letter is dated October 6, 1791, 
and in this Craig complains: “Turnbull and Marmie con- 
tinue to pull down and sell the materials of the fort, and 
have lately been so ill-natured as to institute a suit against 
me for pointing out a piece of ground between the fort 
and the Allegheny River to Captain Buel for encampment.” 

In the next letter the requiem of Fort Pitt is sung. 
The new fort farther up the Allegheny River had been com- 
pleted and the garrison was withdrawn from Fort Pitt and 
on May 13, 1792, Major Craig wrote to General Henry 
Knox, the Secretary of War: “Captain Hughes, with his 
detachment has occupied the barracks of the new fort since 
the 5th instant * * * the works, if you have no objection, 
I shall name Fort LaFayette.” (23) 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE OLD REDOUBT. 


I. 
Location and Date of Erection. 


The only relic of Fort Pitt remaining in Pittsburgh to- 
day is the Old Redoubt, also known as the Block House, 
situated at the Point. It is the oldest building in Pitts- 
burgh, and next to Trinity Churchyard, the oldest land- 
mark in the city. It is a place of great interest, not only 
locally, but to students of history all over the country. That 
it was connected with Fort Pitt is beyond question, yet the 
claim has been made that it was part of Fort Duquesne. 
Russell Smith, the artist, who studied his art in this city, 
was guilty of this error. In 1832 he made a sketch of the 
Redoubt, and of the Powder Magazine of Fort Pitt which, 
until sometime prior to 1844, stood on the northerly side of 
Liberty Street about midway between Marbury and Water 
streets. In The Pittsburgh Dispatch of Sunday, January 
11, 1885, cuts of these sketches were published, along with 
others of local interest, together with the statement that 
the artist had presented the originals to the Historical So- 
ciety of Western Pennsylvania on the preceding Thursday. 
In these cuts the Redoubt, as well as the Powder Magazine, 
are represented as having been part of Fort Duquesne. The 
date on the tablet on the Redoubt is given as 1755, which 
would bring it within the period of the French occupation; 
and Colonel Bouquet’s name is omitted. Today unfortun- 
ately the whereabouts of these two sketches are not known. 
However, subsequent to the date of the sketches, paintings 
were made from them by the artist, that of the Redoubt 
being now in the possession of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, a copy being printed in John 
Martin Hammond’s, “Quaint and Historic Forts of North 
America,” and an engraving of the painting of the Powder 
Magazine having been published in Gody’s Magazine And La- 
dy’s Book, for September, 1844. 

A writer in Watson’s Annals who saw the Redoubt in 
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1804, (1) and to whom it was known as the Guard House, 
also credits it as belonging to Fort Duquesne. 

Attached to the bill of sale by which Captain Edmon- 
stone sold certain property, being part of Fort Pitt, to Wil- 
liam Thompson and Alexander Ross, was a schedule of 
items, one of which was for “two redoubts.” Nothing is 
said about any blockhouses, except “a square log house 
fifty feet long.” (2) General Irvine in 1782, complained of 
trespassers on the fort. He tells of Major Edward Ward 
having a house in the King’s Orchard which was formerly 
a redoubt and had been removed from its orginial location 
and taken there and “built house fashion.” (3) He com- 
plains further, about “Irwin’s house” and states that this 
was also formerly a redoubt, “but is now environed by the 


. other houses of the town of Pittsburgh.” This Irwin was un- 


doubtedly, Captain John Irwin, who was at the time deputy 
commissary-general of issues. (4) Here there are two re- 
doubts accounted for. Ward’s could hardly have been the 
Old Redoubt, as it was located in the King’s Orchard, and 
the Redoubt still standing, must therefore have been the 
one occupied by Captain Irwin. 

The Old Redoubt is located one hundred and fifteen 
feet north of Penn Street and six hundred and sixty-seven 
feet west of Marbury Street. It is a five-sided structure, 
the side facing the city being twenty-three feet in width; 
the two sides at right angles with the front, as well as the 
two rear angling sides being each about sixteen feet. It 
has a stone foundation standing about five and a half feet 
above the level of the ground; the upper part of the build- 
ing which is about eight and a half feet in height, is 
constructed of brick. It has two ranges of loop holes for 
musketry cut into sticks of timber which are let into the 
walls on every side of the building and are a foot thick, one 
row being placed a short distance below the roof and the 
other immediately above the foundation. In the easterly 
front facing the city, immediately under the eaves, is a 
stone tablet bearing the following inscription: 


“A. D. 1764 
COLL. BOUQUET.” 


The whole is surmounted by a high sloping roof covered 
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by wooden shingles. 

Since March 15, 1894, the old relic has been the prop- 
erty of the Daughters of the American Revolution, having 
been conveyed to that organization by Mrs. Mary E. 
Schenley who had been the owner for many years, having 
inherited it, together with the entire block bounded by 
Penn Street, Duquesne Way, Marbury and Water streets, 
from her grandfather, Colonel James O’Hara. Turnbull, Mar- 
mie and Company having acquired the land on which Fort 
Pitt stood, probably obtained possession of the Redoubt be- 
fore securing control of the rest of the fort, as Neville B. 
Craig says Turnbull, Marmie and Company built an addition 
to it in 1785, with bricks taken from the walls of the fort, 
thus constituting a dwelling house. He also tells that this 
was occupied by Mr. Turnbull for a year, and by his father 
for the three following years, and that he was born there 
in 1787. (5) 

There is no evidence that either Mr. Holker or Mr. 
Marmie ever resided in Pittsburgh, but Mr. Turnbull for a 
number of years after he removed from the Redoubt, lived 
in a stone house on Second Street, now Second Avenue, 
west of Market Street. He was a prominent citizen and 
was noted for the lavish manner of his entertainments. 
Major Samuel S. Forman of New Jersey was in Pitts- 
burgh in the latter part of November, 1789, accompanying 
his uncle, General David Forman and his famliy, who with 
a large number of negro slaves were on their way to settle 
in the Natchez country, then under Spanish authority. He 
records in his diary about the party being entertained by 
Mr. Turnbull, “late of Philadelphia,” whom he calls Colonel 
Turnbull. He tells of an “elegant” dinner given in their 
honor by Mr. Turnbull which was attended by several Pitts- 
burgh gentlemen, and that the Pittsburghers accompanied 
them to the boat as they left Pittsburgh. (6) 

For perhaps two score years the Redoubt was the hab- 
itation of refined and cultured people. In 1831, according 
to The Pittsburgh Gazette of August 19th, of that year, it 
was occupied by a French engineer, presumably Jean Bar- 
beau, who with Lewis Keyon had made a plan of Pittsburgh 
which was published the year before. After the engineer 
left the Redoubt, it was allowed to become dilapidated, grow- 
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ing more shabby with each passing year until it became 
the property of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
This organization tore down the addition and restored the 
Redoubt to its original state. 

The histories of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County, 
where they refer to the Redoubt at all, state almost unan- 
imously that it was located outside of the fort, and a short 
distance west of it. In the light of the latest investigation, 
however, it appears beyond question that it was really a 
part of the old stronghold and most likely stood on the 
north bastion. To William McConway of this city, belongs 
the credit of calling attention to this fact and causing an 
investigation to be made. 

Mr. McConway has long been interested in the early 
history of Pittsburgh, and particularly in that of the old 
fort at the Point. He made himself thoroughly familiar 
with the published accounts, and when doubt arose in his 
mind of their correctness, he examined the matter for him- 
self. He knew of the existence of Lieutenant Ratzer’s plan 
of the fort, and in the year 1909, he sent to London and 
had a copy made of it, and from his knowledge of the sub- 
ject and a study of this plan reached the conclusion that 
the Redoubt was not located outside of the fort, but was 
part of the structure itself, and that it stood on the north 
bastion. 

That Mr. McConway’s copy of Retzer’s plan is an 
exact reproduction of the plan of Fort Pitt as preserved in 
the Crown Collection of Maps and Manuscripts in the British 
Museum, is apparent from a careful comparison, with the 
copy of Ratzer’s plan as published in 1905 by The A. H. 
Clark Company of Cleveland. The writer became im- 
pressed by Mr. McConway’s conclusion and made an inde- 
pendent investigation, becoming so deeply interested that 
he studied the entire history of Fort Pitt, the result being 
the present article. 

The Redoubt is said to have been the headquarters of 
Colonel Henry Bouquet while at Fort Pitt and to have 
been erected by him in 1764. (7) In his day Bouquet was 
the most prominent figure in the British army in the West. 
He was at the junction of the Ohio and Monongahela rivers 
many times, and was there several times during the period 
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from 1763 to and including 1764. There is no record of 
the date on which he left Fort Pitt at the conclusion of the 
Kiyasuta and Pontiac War, but it was no doubt before the 
end of 1763. When the Indians became troublesome again 
the next year, he was in Philadelphia, (8) and from there 
was summoned to lead an army against the Indians on the 
Muskingum River, as has already appeared. On September 
17, 1764, he arrived at Fort Pitt preparatory to entering 
upon this campaign on which he started on October 3rd, 
returning to Fort Pitt at its conclusion on November 28, 
1764. The regular troops were immediately sent to garri- 
son the different posts farther East, and the Provincials 
to their homes, Bouquet proceeding to Philadelphia, where 
he arrived early in January, 1765. (9) If the Redoubt was 
erected in 1764 by Colonel Bouquet, it must have been 
sometime between September 17th and the end of that 
year. 

History has demonstrated that Colonel Bouquet was 
the best Indian fighter who up to his time had engaged in 
Indian warfare. Is it likely that such a seasoned cam- 
paigner so soon after having driven the besieging Indians 
of Kiyasuta and Pontiac from Fort Pitt, and having met 
the Muskingum Indians and forced them into making a 
lasting peace, would erect a building outside of the fort as 
his headquarters, or for any other purpose? Not even the 
merest tyro in military affairs would be guilty of such a 
violation of military science. Nor would an experienced 
military officer erect a redoubt between two  bas- 
tions, the Redoubt being close to the north bastion 
and between that and the south bastion. Also 
would a Redoubt be erected in this location with loop holes 
facing in the direction of the fort, from which the enemy, 
if it captured the building, could fire on the fort? The fact 
that the Redoubt was loop-holed on all sides would indicate 
that it stood above the level of the rest of the fort, and 
that the purpose of the loop-holes was to enable the occu- 
pants to fire over the fort in all directions. 

Zadok Cramer, Pittsburgh’s first publisher, in his Navi- 
gator for 1808, writing of the ruins of Fort Pitt as they 
appeared at that time, says * * * “within the embankment 
are still some of its barracks and a strong stone powder 
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magazine, the only remains of the British buildings.” 
Nothing is said of any remnant of the fort being located 
outside of the fort. In the article on the Redoubt already 
referred to, published in The Pittsburgh Gazette of August 
19, 1831, of which paper Neville B. Craig was the proprietor 
and editor, no claim is made that the Redoubt was located 
outside of the fort. This statement was not made until 
more than a decade later. In 1830, the Honorable Richard 
Biddle of Pittsburgh procured a copy of Lieutenant Ratz- 
er’s plan of Fort Pitt. This came into the possession of 
Neville B. Craig and his son, Isaac Craig, then twenty 
years of age. The two men published articles on the sub- 
ject of the fort and the Redoubt in the American Pioneer 
of June, 1842, a monthly publication emanating from Cin- 
cinnati. (10) The article written by Isaac Craig was illus- 
trated with Biddle’s copy of Ratzer’s plan, and on this sev- 
eral of the present streets were located. On this plan the 
Redoubt appears outside of the fort and just west of the 
north bastion and beyond the moat. In his description of 
the Redoubt, Neville B. Craig also states that it was located 
“on the outside of the ditch of the fort.” 

The descriptions of Fort Pitt and of the Redoubt as 
they were printed in these two articles, including the map, 
were followed in 1869 by A. G. Haumann, who drew and 
published a plan of Pittsburgh as it was supposed to be in 
1795. In this plan even the mistake made in Ratzer’s 
name was followed, being given as “R.” Ratzer instead of 
“B.” Ratzer, and the gardens as laid out by Ratzer east 
of the fort, were omitted. Haumann’s plan with only 
slight variations has been republished many times since 
1869, and has always been given out as if it were an orig- 
inal picture of Pittsburgh, instead of having been labori- 
ously built up, mostly from data obtained from Neville B. 
Craig’s History of Pittsburgh. The Craig articles and the 
Haumann plan have been religiously followed by all subse- 
quent historians, except only by George H. Thurston, who 
said the Redoubt was erected within the fort. (11) 

Neville B. Craig will always remain Pittsburgh’s most 
eminent historian. To him the city is indebted for the 
preservation of much of the material relating to the early 
history of this community, and he is quoted oftener than 
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any other writer on the subject, yet he must be charged 
with error, unimportant though it may be, in approving 
the placing of the Redoubt outside of Fort Pitt. As Rat- 
zer’s plan, made in 1761, could not have had on it the Re- 
doubt which is supposed to have been built at a later date, 
nor the Pittsburgh streets which came into existence in 
still more recent times, the question is, were these land- 
marks placed on the plan by Biddle or by Isaac Craig, with 
whose article the plan was published. The inference is, 
from a careful reading of the article, that the Redoubt, 
as well as the streets, were placed there by Isaac Craig 
with the approval by his father, Neville B. Craig. 

No authority is given for placing the Redoubt outside 
of the fort and it must have been done, either because of 
a wrong construction of the plan, as for instance that the 
sally port of the fort led in the direction of the spot where 
the Redoubt was placed, or by reason of a mistaken recol- 
lection of Neville B. Craig of something which he had heard 
many years before. 

The plan as published by Isaac Craig gives the scale 
as three hundred feet to the inch. Measuring from Mar- 
bury Street, the distance to the Redoubt is about nine hun- 
dred feet, while the actual distance as appears by the sur- 
vey in the Deed Registry Office of the City of Pittsburgh, 
is six hundred and sixty-seven feet. The distance from 
Marbury Street as placed by Mr. McConway on the copy 
of the plan procured by him in London, to the center of 
the north bastion of the fort, is six hundred and sixty feet, 
which closely approximates the distance from Marbury 
Street to the location of the Redoubt as appears by the 
records in the Deed Registry Office of Pittsburgh. Any 
variation in the distance can be easily accounted for by 
the fact that the line of Marbury Street as placed by Mr. 
McConway, in conjunction with the fort, may be slightly 
different from Marbury Street as located on the ground. 
From this it would appear that Mr. McConway is right in 
assuming that the Redoubt stood on the north bastion of 
the fort. 

That the bastions of the fort were above the level of 
the remainder of the fort is beyond doubt. The profile 
attached to Ratzer’s plan shows the highest part of the 
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fort to have been the parapet, which was about fifteen feet 
above the ground. This fact will not change the contention 
that the Redoubt was on the bastion, the bastion being 
merely an extension of the parapet. The contour of the 
ground at the Point has been much changed since Fort 
Pitt was erected. At that time the ground was low, and 
was subject to overflow from the Allegheny River. John 
McKinney in his description of Fort Duquesne, where he 
was a prisoner in February, 1756, said, “the waters some- 
times rise so high that the whole fort is surrounded with 
it, so that canoes can go around it.” (12) In many places 
the distance from Penn Street to the ground subject to 
overflow did not exceed one hundred and fifty feet and 
nowhere two hundred and fifty feet. (13) As late as 1807, 
Zadok Cramer, writing about the former location of Fort 
Pitt, stated that on part of the ground there stood a large 
brewery and two dwellings, and added, “the situ- 
ation is too low for general building.’ (14) The 
brewery referred to was the Point Brewery, then 
conducted by Colonel O’Hara. The writer in 
Watson’s Annals speaking of this brewery, (15) 
said, “a part of the brew-house premises fills the 
place which was a bastion. At a little distance from it 
there is still a small brick five-sided edifice called the Guard- 
House, erected by the British after the capture from the 
French.” This was the Redoubt. There is in existence an 
old plan of Pittsburgh made in 1805, by William Masson 
(15a) and owned by Mr. Joseph B. Shea of this city, on which 
the names of the owners of the property are given, 
(mainly those of the grantees of the Penns) and on 
which pictures of a few of the more prominent buildings ap- 
pear. Twenty or thirty feet north of Penn Street and about 
seven hundred feet west of Marbury Street, there is shown 
the brewery, a large, two’story structure surmounted by a 
belfry. It was the north bastion that was located north of 
this part of Penn Street, and it was the easterly end of the 
brewery which stood on the site of the bastion, if the writer 
in Watson’s Annals was correct in his statement. Brewery 
Alley was laid out easterly of the rear line of the brewery 
and led to it. It was a narrow alley nine feet in width 
running parallel with Penn Street and about ninety-eight 
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feet north of it. Eight feet north of the location of this 
alley is the Redoubt. 

The depth of the lots in Wood’s plan which ran to the 
Allegheny River, is given as four hundred and ten feet. 
Therefore from one hundred and sixty to two hundred and 
sixty feet must have been the lowlands which overflowed. 
Since that day there have been great changes in the contour 
of the ground, it having been raised from eight to seventeen 
feet. A number of excavations have been made and tim- 
bers of the old fort uncovered, buried from twelve to fifteen 
feet underground. The width of the ground between Penn 
Street and the Allegheny River has not only been widened 
to four hundred and ten feet, but the Penn Street lots have 
been increased to a depth of four hundred and twenty feet. 
In 1836, two acts of the Assembly were passed authorizing 
the councils of the City of Pittsburgh to lay out Duquesne 
Way at not less than four hundred and twenty feet north of 
Penn Street and to establish a grade for the same and to fill 
up the ground. In pursuance of this authority, in 1839, 
councils laid out Duquesne Way and it was entirely outside 
of Wood’s plan and ten feet beyond Wood’s line; and the 
land at the Point now extends several hundred feet beyond 
even Duquesne Way. The north bastion was no doubt 
built on the ground subject to overflow and was fifteen feet 
or more above the then level of the ground. If the level of 
the ground at this place has been raised only ten or twelve 
feet, what is more reasonable than that the Redoubt, the 
foundation of which is something over five feet above the 
present level of the ground, might have been part of the 
north bastion of the fort? 

That the north bastion was the most important part 
of the fort was apparent to military eyes, there can be no 
doubt. It was the nearest point to the Allegheny River. 
Across that stream all was Indian country, and from there 
the attack would occur if at all. This was made plain by 
General Irvine while commanding here. In December, 
1781, when there was talk of abandoning Fort Pitt and 
building a new fort at the mouth of Chartiers Creek, he 
wrote that in such case all of the fort but the north bastion 
should be destroyed, and on this there should be placed a 
strong blockhouse. (16) The belief that there were Re- 
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doubts on the bastions is strengthened, when it is borne 
in mind that the word Redoubt and Block House, then as 
now, were used interchangeably, and that Neville B. Craig 
says there were two or three block houses on the bastions, 
(17) which undoubtedly meant that they were what we 
know as redoubts. Nor is it certain that the building was 
erected in 1764. It is more likely that it was built with 
the fort and that the tablet with the date was placed in 
the structure to commemorate the fact that it was occupied 
by Colonel Bouquet in 1764. 

There are extant two views of early Pittsburgh, the 
first being that made by Lewis Brantz, the young German, 
who was in Pittsburgh in 1785, as has already been re- 
lated, and who was there a second time in 1790, the pic- 
ture bearing that date. This shows that the ground about 
Fort Pitt was quite low. The fort is seen, and surmounting 
the easterly side are two small stack-like projections, 
which are undoubtedly redoubts, one being on what was 
apparently intended to represent the north bastion and the 
other standing on what seems to be the east bastion. 
Brantz Mayer, the biographer of Lewis Brantz, tells of 
the remarkable accuracy which the artist displayed in this 
picture. “Every house at the fort is minutely delineated 
* * * and forty-five years afterward I saw him point out 
every place of historical interest in a landscape which art 
and trade has so transformed.” (18) 

The other view of Pittsburgh is the one appearing in 
the book of General Henri Victor Collot, a French army 
officer, who was in Pittsburgh in 1796, having been sent 
out by the French government at the request of M. Adet, 
the French Minister to the United States, for the purpose 
of obtaining minute details of the political, commercial 
and military state of the western part of the continent. 
(19) In this picture also a structure is seen which appears 
to be the fort and here there are redoubt-like buildings 
rising above the main structure. The fort of course, had 
been abandond at this time, but Collot said “one still sees 
the remains of it. It is a regular pentagon of which today 
the parapets have fallen into the moat, and it is neither 
surrounded nor covered, either by stone or by palisades, 
and it is open on all sides.” 
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II. 
In Later Days. 


The Redoubt was acquired by new owners, going early 
into the hands of Colonel O’Hara. It was rented to tenants, 
became surrounded by manufacturing establishments, and 
the character of the tenants changed from year to year 
and the building deteriorated. W. G. Lyford has left an 
extended account of the Redoubt as he saw it in 1837. (20) 
“A part of this fort, however, so far as houses constitute 
a part, must yet be remaining; or a block house and 
officers’ quarters must have been erected on or near the 
same spot, soon after the period last mentioned; for such 
buildings exist—they are of brick and two stories high; the 
former low pitched, adjoin each other, and carry in their 
appearance everything of a military feature. The heavy 
timbers, in which the loop-holes are mortised, are on the 
side next the city, about half the height of the building, 
and probably serve at this time to support the floor of the 
second story. 

“I asked permission of the occupant, a pleasant looking 
German, whose name is John Martin, to enter his citadel, 
which he readily granted, and found the lower room taste- 
fully finished and furnished; but he could give me no 
further information, than that he had a lease on it at $40 
a year. I suggested to him the advantage he might derive, 
by opening the room (which is about 20 feet square), dur- 
ing the season of travel, for the accommodation of 
strangers, and have in preparation some light cakes, lem- 
onade, ices, fruits, etc., for that numbers would be pleased 
to visit the military relic, if they could do so under circum- 
stances other than intrusive, and while he obliged such, he 
would profit liberally by the pleasant speculation. His wife 
just at this moment entered the room, laughing, from an 
adjoining shed, and wiping her arms (for she appeared to 
have been washing) said, ‘Dare Jon, didn’t I tell de so, 
ofden? hear vat de man sa.’ John laughed likewise, and 
replied, ‘ah, I’ms doo old now; and pesides, yoo nose I cot 
vork petter dan dat.’ 














The Old Redoubt in 1843. 
From Day’s “Historical Collections of the State of Pennsylvania.’’ 

















The Old Redoubt in 1893. 
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“These buildings are located in the midst of lumber 
yards and workshops, very near the point at which the 
two rivers unite; but as it is difficult finding them, from 
the nature of the materials with which they are sur- 
rounded, some of which appear as ancient as the edifices 
themselves, it is probable that few other of the inhabitants 
are acquainted with their existence than those whose vo- 
cations call them into that section. It is a subject which 
at present does not interest business men.” 

William Ferguson, an English traveler, visited the Re- 
doubt in 1856, and said it was “a small brick house with 
arched windows and doorways, now inhabited by the 
‘lowest class.’” (21) Only at rare intervals during these 
later years while the Redoubt was used as a dwelling, was 
it occupied by families of the character of those living 
there in its early days. Among these were the parents of 
Professor Michael J. McMahon, the Pittsburgh educator, 
who was for many years Principal of the First Ward Public 
School. The family resided in the Redoubt during the last 
years of the decade beginning in 1850, and in the decade 
beginning in 1860, and it was during this time that Pro- 
fessor McMahon was born there. 

What is now called the Old City Hall, situated on 
Smithfield Street, was dedicated on May 23, 1872. During 
the course of its construction, the stone tablet was removed 
from the Redoubt and placed in the rear wall of the build- 
ing, opposite the main entrance on Smithfield Street, at the 
top of the first flight of stairs, and immediately beneath 
the window containing a representation of the seal of the 
city. After the Redoubt became the property of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, the stone was 
taken from the City Hall and replaced in its old location 
on the Redoubt. 

The writer recalls visiting the building in his boyhood 
when it was occupied by an Irish family, who besides living 
there had adopted, very likely unconsciously, Mr. Lyford’s 
suggestion, and in addition to showing the place to visitors, 
were selling candy, lemonade, cigars, etc. The Redoubt 
was also occasionally used for less legitimate purposes, an 
instance occurring after the passage by the Legislature of 
the Brooks High License Law in 1887, when the building 
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was used as a “speakeasy,” as drinking houses were called 
where liquor was sold illegally. 

Brewery Alley had been abandoned for more than half 
a century, and as the Redoubt was in an obscure location, 
it was difficult of approach. It could be reached either 
from First Street, vacated by the city when the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad took possession of the block in which the 
Redoubt is located, or by way of Point Alley, also vacated 
at the same time. It was surrounded by poorly constructed, 
shabby brick and frame houses, with a frame stable or 
two close by. Hemming it in on all sides were manufac- 
turing establishments, forges, foundries, boiler works, 
planing mills, lumber yards and machine shops. 

The settlement about the Redoubt was unique in Pitts- 
burgh. The owner of the land lived in England, and leased 
it in small lots for long terms of years to persons who built 
their own dwellings, or released the ground for manu- 
facturing purposes. It was the most densely populated 
district in the city, and according to Rev. Dr. A. A. Lambing, 
who had an intimate knowledge of conditions in that lo- 
cality, being pastor of the Roman Catholic “Church of Our 
Lady of Consolation,” (22) located on the east side of First 
Street only a short distance from the Redoubt, who, writing 
in 1880, said: “It would not be exaggeration to say that 
it would not be difficult to find at least a hundred families 
who each occupied a single room, and that perhaps not 
more than twelve by fourteen feet.” The Redoubt was as 
crowded with tenants as the other houses. The people 
were with very few exceptions, Irish Catholics from County 
Galway, who had settled there about twenty-five years 
earlier, and Gaelic was the language generally spoken, even 
by children born there. The people were poor and earned 
their daily bread and little more. From 1868 on, they had 
a church and a school of their own, the “Church of Our 
Lady of Consolation,” located in a remodeled dwelling on 
First Street. And in the church a priest preached sermons 
in Gaelic, and the district had another attraction in addi- 
tion to the Redoubt. (23) 

All this had vanished; the shabby settlement has dis- 
appeared. The Irish are there no longer. The oldest among 
them are long since dead, and their children and grand- 
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children have scattered over the city and to more distant 
points. The houses, the stables, the manufacturing estab- 
lishments have gone, the very contour of the ground has 
changed and now along Duquesne Way one sees a huge 
brick warehouse extending along the entire length of the 
block; a long low freight house runs parallel with it, and 
leading to the buildings are railroad tracks, some low on 
the ground, others elevated high in the air. Nestling 
among these marvels of modern industrial life, sole re- 
minder of the life that was, there still remains the 
OLD REDOUBT. 
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HON. PHILANDER CHASE KNOX. 
By 
EDWIN W. SMITH. 


The boy, who was afterwards known as Philander 
Chase Knox, was born on the 6th day of May, 1853, at 
Brownsville, Fayette County, Pennsylvania. He was a son 
of David S. Knox and the grandson of the Rev. William 
Knox. 


His grandfather came from County Tyrone, Ireland, 
to the United States in the year 1797. He was a Methodist 
preacher and when he came to this country joined the Bal- 
timore Conference of that Church. The Western part of 
Pennsylvania was within this Conference. It is said that 
he had, at one time, charge of the Smithfield Street Meth- 


odist Episcopal Church in Pittsburgh. He was married 
three times and had twelve children. Miss Mary Smith of 
Connellsville was his second wife. At the time of this 
marriage he was preaching at Connellsville. Later the 
family moved to Cadiz, Ohio. He died there in 1851 being 
eighty-four years old. 

David S. Knox was the son of his father’s second wife, 
Mary Smith. He was born at Connellsville on the 19th day 
of May, 1805, and was seven years old when the family 
moved to Cadiz. He left school when he was fifteen years 
of age. He came back to Connellsville to visit relatives and 
stayed there. In 1829 he married Sarah Francis, a daughter 
of Dr. James Francis, who was a surgeon in the army of 
the Revolutionary War. It is said that Dr. Francis was a 
close friend of Washington and was with him through the 
winter at Valley Forge. There were three children of this 
marriage: William F. Knox, afterwards Dr. Knox of Mc- 
Keesport; Sarah J., afterwards Mrs. Miller, and Isabella, 
who died in infancy. David Knox’s first wife died in 1833 
and about three years later he married Miss Rebecca Page 
of Connellsville. The children of this marriage were 
Thomas, Samuel, Richard, Mary, Caroline, Alfred, Narcissa, 
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Philander and Harriette. Thomas was afterwards a drug- 
gist at Santa Barbara, California; Samuel, a physician at 
the same place; Mary was Mrs. Graff of Omaha, Nebraska; 
Alfred is a Vice President of the Mellon National Bank, 
and Harriette is living at Brownsville. David Knox moved 
with his family to Brownsville in 1836. He first lived in 
a house which he rented on Front Street but afterwards 
bought another house on Front Street where Philander and 
Harriette were born and where Harriette still lives. 

David S. Knox was of Scotch-Irish descent. He had learn- 
ed the printing trade when a boy, had taught school and had 
been for a time editor of the Uniontown Democrat. 
Shortly after his second marriage, he moved to Browns- 
ville. It is not known whether, at that time, he knew that 
there was a vacancy in the Monongahela Bank. He learned 
of it and made an application for the position. He was 
called before the Board of Directors and was asked for his 
recommendations. His answer was: “I am the son of a 
poor Methodist preacher and have made my own way in 
the world since I was fifteen years old. This is my only 
recommendation.” He was employed as teller and held 
this position for six years. Not seeing much chance for 
advancement, he resigned and made preparations to return 
to Connellsville. All of his household goods were packed 
on wagons and just about the time that he was to start 
he was sent for to appear before the Board of Directors of 
the Bank and was offered the position of cashier, which he 
accepted and remained. 

A characterization taken from a newspaper account 
published at the time Knox was appointed Attorney- 
General is somewhat as follows: For many years, David S. 
Knox was the bank itself. Everybody had implicit confi- 
dence in him. He knew all the people in that part of the 
country. He was strong and self reliant. He was a kind 
man with pleasant manners although rather stern of face. 
He was the friend of every man in Brownsville and the 
financial adviser of nearly all the people. It is said when 
the first war loan was offered to the people of the United 
States, at the time of the Civil War, the bonds went beg- 
ging. The people were afraid that the country was going 
to be wrecked in the conflict that was to follow. David S. 
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Knox’s advice was sought and he told everybody to take 
the bonds and stand by the government. As a result, the 
people of Brownsville and vicinity subscribed for over 
$2,000,000 of the bonds. 

The Monongahela Bank was one of the earliest banks 
west of the mountains. It was the depository for a very 
large part of Fayette County and it is said that it never 
suspended specie payment. 

David S. Knox died in 1872. In best of spirits and in ap- 
parent good health he retired and before morning he was 
dead. 

It would be interesting to know something more about 
Knox’s grandmother than we do. She had the good sensible 
name of Mary Smith. At least, this we know. Rebecca 
Page, her mother, was of English descent and the daughter 
of Jonathan Page and Rebekah Budd. She was a woman 
of extraordinary force of character, very well read, with 
a great love of poetry which she was fond of committing 
to memory and repeating to her children. 

Philander Chase Knox received his name from a Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. His father and mother 
were both members of the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
adhered to that Church all their lives. The boy showed 
the precocity that many children possess. He is said to 
have made a little speech in public at a church entertain- 
ment when he was five years old. In this connection a 
part of an interesting letter to his sister, Harriette, may 
be quoted: 

“April 6th, 1901. 

Dear Duchess: 

I will pull your ears when I see you for furnishing 
fairy tales and pictures to the reporter. 

Mrs. Charlie Speer called me up this morning and 
said she wanted me to be sworn in on a Bible Louisa 
Dawson gave me as a prize for repeating 900 verses 
of the Bible. I don’t remember a thing about it and 
told her so, but she said you probably had it about the 
house or the little one Mother used to use. Now don’t 
say anything about this to any one as I have no desire 
for further youthful brilliancy to be exploited, but if 
you have either of the Bibles send them here so I 
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can have them by Monday.” 

His first instructor was George Osborne in the public 
school at Brownsville. One winter he attended the private 
school of Joshua Gibbons, who had a great reputation as 
an educator and some fame as a mathematician. Knox’s 
brother, A. C. Knox, writes: 

“One of his teachers was old Joshua Gibbons, who 
was a teacher for many years in Brownsville. He 
taught every one of our family from the oldest to the 
youngest—10 children. 

“He was also at one time the teacher of James G. 
Blaine. 

“One time when Phil. was with him and he was mis- 
behaving, he went over and picked him up by the nape 
of his neck holding him up at arms length carrying 
him across the school room setting him down and say- 
ing nothing—giving Phil., of course, a good fright. 
Gibbons was a very large man and powerfully built.” 
Robert Fulton was another of his teachers and later 

another was a man named Gilchrist. 

After he went through the public school at Browns- 
ville, he went to Morgantown, West Virginia. This school 
has since become the University of West Virginia. There 
is a tradition that Knox left Morgantown at the request of 
the faculty. A life-long friend of his, from college days 
down to the time of his death, said that Knox had told 
him that he was expelled because he played billiards which 
was against the rules. At any rate, he went to Mount 
Union College, which is located at Alliance, Ohio. He spent 
two years there and graduated in 1872. 

There is one characteristic of Knox that seems to 
appear in all that is written and said about him now in con- 
nection with his life as a boy and that is his quality of 
leadershp. Everywhere he went he carried an unusual in- 
fluence. When at Morgantown, it is told that he was put 
forward in the case of some conflict between the faculty 
and the students and that by the force of his argument 
changed the attitude of the faculty. His standing in his 
studies seem to have been good wherever he went to school. 
He was popular with his fellows and had the respect of 
his teachers. He seems to have been given to pranks. 
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There is a story that one winter, during the skating season, 
at Brownsville, he dressed up like a girl, but after a time 
of attention and flirtation from the boys he was discovered 
and had difficulty in making a safe escape, climbing over 
a fence with skirts and skates on being a hazardous task. 

His father died soon after his graduation. The fall 
and winter after his father died, Knox was in the Mononga- 
hela Bank on a small salary. He had early made up his mind 
to study law. It is said that he told his parents that he in- 
tended to do so when he was not more than ten years of 
age. At that time he probably knew nothing about the 
practice of the law but he had been a great admirer of Hon. 
John L. Dawson, Congressman from that district, a friend 
of his father, who was one of the leading members of the 
Bar of Fayette County, and lived just across the street. 
It was his father’s wish that he should be a lawyer. In 
August of 1873, he went to Albany and entered the Law 
School there. He was taken sick before the end of the first 
week and came home. One account says that he was home- 
sick but this was not likely the reason. When he got home he 
found two of his sisters sick with the typhoid fever. He 
was stricken, and Rebecca and Caroline died from this dis- 
ease. 

He studied law in Brownsville, for a time with Seth T. 
Hurd, a lawyer and editor and owner of the Brownsville 
Clipper. In November of 1873, he came to Pittsburgh and 
entered the office of H. Bucher Swope, the United States 
District Attorney, upon the recommendation or by the in- 
fluence of Judge William McKennan of the United States 
Circuit Court. Mr. Swope was a man of striking appear- 
ance, great ability, wonderful oratorical power and splen- 
did voice. Knox’s associate in this office was George C. 
Wilson, who is now one of the leaders of the Allegheny 
County Bar. Mr. Swope died on the 15th day of February, 
1874. The records of the county courts show that Knox 
was registered as a student of law on April 14, 1874, with 
David Reed, who had been appointed to succeed Mr. Swope 
as United States District Attorney. He was admitted to 
practice in the county courts on January 14, 1875. This 
was less than a year from the date of his registry. George 
C. Wilson says that both he and Knox had studied law be- 
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fore they came to Pittsburgh and that upon the petition 
of their preceptor, David Reed, they were given credit for 
the time they had studied before they were registered, by 
Judge James P. Sterrett, who was the President Judge of the 
Common Pleas Court of Allegheny County. On February 
27, 1875, Knox was admitted to the United States Courts 
before Judge William McKennan of the Circuit Court and 
Judge Wilson McCandless of the District Court. This must 
have been by a special allowance because at that time the 
rules of the United States Courts required that a lawyer 
should have been admitted to practice for two years in the 
county courts and be a member of the Supreme Court of 
the state before he could be admitted to the United States 
Courts. 

On March 3, 1875, Wilson and Knox were appointed 
Assistants to the United States District Attorney. Mr. 
Wilson says that they alternated during the sessions of the 
Court—one week one of them would take the work before 
the grand jury and the other would help the District At- 
torney in the jury trials, and the next week they would 
change. In June of 1876, David Reed was succeeded by 
H. H. McCormick as District Attorney. Knox resigned at 
this time and took an office on Fifth Avenue in the first 
story of a building standing where the Carnegie Building 
now is, four doors from Scrip Alley. Wilson and Knox 
had formed a partnership to carry on their civil law busi- 
ness and this kept up for a time but was dissolved about 
the time of Knox’s resignation. 

James H. Reed, a nephew of David Reed, and a stu- 
dent in his office, had been helping to look after his uncle’s 
private business, although he had not yet been admitted 
to practice law and was thus thrown into close relations with 
Knox. David Reed died in 1877 and the firm of Knox & 
Reed was formed shortly after his death. The nephew 
held some of his uncle’s clients. Knox, as Assistant United 
States District Attorney, with offices in the Federal Build- 
ing adjoining the United States Clerk’s offices, had built 
up an admiralty practice representing the seamen who 
came for redress into the United States Clerk’s office, who 
sat as Commissioner in those cases. In this way he met 
many of the owners of the boats, and among the most 
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valuable clients of those early days were these steamboat- 
men. Both of these young men had influential connections 
which brought them business. They won and acquired suc- 
cess from the start. With them there was not the long 
period of waiting for clients. Their practice grew and it 
was not many years until there were enrolled on the list 
of their clients many important men and corporations. 
It is not strange that they should have won success which 
was continuous and that year by year the volume of their 
business increased. They were both industrious and 
capable. 

The record of lawyers cases is not very interesting— 
even not always to other lawyers. A lawyer’s methods, 
however, may be interesting. Knox was a student of his 
cases, not so much a student of the law generally. He 
knew the importance of the facts of every controversy. 
His application of the law to the facts was usually unerring. 
He did not care to give much attention to the details of his 
office practice. He liked rather to select cases which were 
important and interesting to him. On them he worked. 
He had help but the final results were his own. He studied 
carefully the authorities upon which he relied and under- 
stood them. When the case was ready for trial no lawyer 
was ever better prepared than he. It is doubtful if he ever 
was taken by surprise by anything that occurred in the trial. 
His influence upon judges was quite remarkable. The 
clearness of his thought and the correctness of his judg- 
ment were recognized by them. He tried a case well before 
a jury, but his strength was really in the argument of ques- 
tions of law before a court. Until 1901 he was in active 
practice, but after he went to Washington he was engaged 
in very few cases. He closed up some litigation which was 
in the office by an argument in the Supreme Court of the 
state soon after his appointment as Attorney-General. His 
last case was one for his old friend, H. C. Frick, in which 
he appeared before the Public Service Commission and in 
the Superior Court with his former firm on the other side. 
This case was ready for argument in the Supreme Court 
when he died. 

Knox’s personal characteristics were interesting. He 
was very companionable and a most delightful office asso- 
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ciate. He was never captious and seldom irritable. He 
was rich in humor. It is safe to say that he enjoyed and 
got a great deal of pleasure out of his life. He had many 
intimate friends. He was easily approachable. Those who 
knew him stood in no awe of him. He was a big man in 
his relations with others, generous and ready to grant in- 
dulgence and to give credit. His amusements were varied. 
He liked reading and music and the drama. He was fond 
of the outdoor sports, a good fisherman and a fine horse- 
man. He kept fine horses and owned at one time a pair 
called Dr. Leek and Wert. With this team he broke the 
amateur record at Brunot Island driving himself in a light 
wagon. There is an incident in connection with this. A 
case, to which reference has been made before, was 
brought into the office by a new client, who, it was said, 
did not care so much about Mr. Knox as a lawyer, but he 
wanted the man who had broken that record. 

One day a party went to Sewickley to take dinner with 
a lawyer friend. Among them was Knox. During the 
afternoon there was a drive out over the Sewickley Heights 
in a four-horse drag. Knox was on the box seat with the 
driver and after awhile was given the reins. At a very 
sharp turn on a steep grade he asked the driver to take the 
lead lines. The driver, an Englishman, and, of course, a 
professional, was asked afterwards by the host what kind 
of a driver Mr. Knox was. The answer was: “Very good 
for an amateur.” 

On July 9, 1896, Knox was elected President of the 
Pennsylvania Bar Association. He was the third Presi- 
dent. His predecessors were Judge John W. Simonton of 
Harrisburg and Samuel Dickson of Philadelphia. He pre- 
sided at the meeting of the Association held at Cresson, 
Pennsylvania, beginning on June 30, 1897. His annual ad- 
dress was upon “The Law of Labor and Trade” with the 
text “The right to labor is a necessary consequence of the 
right to live” and “the freedom of contract is inviolable.” 
This address was an extremely good one and is found in the 
report of the Association for the year 1897. In it he ad- 
vanced the thought that was frequently the subject of his 
talk that the common law was sufficient to protect the 
rights of labor and to restrain all unlawful combinations of 
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either labor or capital. 

Knox’s political career was remarkable. Never 
openly active in politics and probably never a delegate to 
any political convention, he had never held any office but 
that of Assistant to the United States District Attorney 
until he was appointed Attorney-General of the United 
States by President William McKinley on April 9, 1901, 
near the beginning of his second term. While at Mount 
Union, Knox had met and known McKinley, who was the 
District Attorney for Stark County, Ohio, and the friend- 
ship had been maintained. 

After the assassination of President McKinley, 
Knox was again appointed Attorney-General by President 
Roosevelt and served until June 30, 1904. On June 10, 
1904, Governor Pennypacker appointed him Senator to fill 
the vacancy occasioned by the death of Senator M. S. Quay, 
and he was afterward elected for the term from 1905 to 1911. 
In 1907 he resigned his seat in the Senate to become Secre- 
tary of State in President Taft’s cabinet, which position he 
retained until the end of the administration on March 4, 
1913. In 1916, upon the retirement of Senator George S. 
Oliver, he was again elected to the United States Senate for 
the term from 1917 to 1923. Thus it was that he held 
seats in the cabinets of three successive Presidents and 
was once appointed and twice elected Senator. 

His work as Attorney-General was most useful and 
effective. Perhaps the most important case that he had 
was what is known as the Northern Securities Case. The 
Northern Securities Company had been organized as a hold- 
ing company to take over the stocks of certain railroad 
companies evidently in an effort to evade the provisions 
of the Acts of Congress. Under Knox’s direction, a 
bill in equity was filed in the District Court of Minnesota. 
It was there heard by a full bench of three Circuit Judges 
particularly designated to hear the case. Knox re- 
tained David T. Watson, Esq., of the Allegheny County 
Bar, to try this case in the Circuit Court and it was won. 
Upon appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
Knox argued the case and it was again won. The effect 
of this decision was extremely important. It sustained the 
power of the government against the strong unlawful com- 
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binations of corporations. During Knox’s term as At- 
torney-General, he had charge of the business involved in 
the acquiring by the United States of the ownership of the 
Panama Canal from its French owners. The transaction 
involved a consideration of $40,000,000, and Knox, 
without the aid of any outside lawyers, carried that trans- 
action through. After having sent some of his subord- 
inates to Paris, he followed them, passed upon the title of 
the French ownership and completed the transaction. 


In a book called “Mirrors of Washington,” published 
anonymously, it is said by the author: 


“Mr. Knox began his public career by attacking 
the Northern Securities merger, against the judgment 
of some of the highest paid lawyers of the country. 
The Supreme Court sustained him. It was the greatest 
victory the government ever won under the Sherman 
law. Thereafter Mr. Knox, who had been labeled a 
corporation lawyer, was proclaimed a trust buster. By 
the time he was fifty he had become the greatest At- 
torney-General in a half century. Certainly the mark 
he set has never been reached by any of his successors.” 


A very interesting incident in relation to his appoint- 
ment as Secretary of State by President Taft is told by the 
Honorable James Francis Burke in a speech which he de- 
livered at a memorial meeting of the Allegheny County Bar 
Association upon the death of Knox. After it had 
been announced by Taft that Knox would accept 
the position of Secretary of State in the cabinet, a Wash- 
ington correspondent called upon Knox and, during the 
conversation, suggested to him that under a constitutional 
provision he was not eligible to the office as the salary of 
Secretary of State had been increased while Knox 
was in the Senate. Knox said with a smile: “You are 
right. I am ineligible and I confess that you are a more 
alert constitutional lawyer than either the President or 
myself, because neither one of us have thought of it.” Mr. 
Taft was notified and sent the following telegram to Mr. 
Burke: 
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“New Orleans, La., February 11, 1909. 
9:47 P. M. 
HON. JAMES FRANCIS BURKE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

I sincerely hope that Congress will pass bill to re- 
move any doubt of Knox’s eligibility. I have no doubt 
that an act to repeal the bill increasing the salary of 
the Secretary of State will effect this purpose. I 
sincerely hope that it will pass. I should regard the 
loss of Senator Knox from the first place in my cabinet 
as a public misfortune. 

WM. H. TAFT.” 


Mr. Burke in his address said: 

“The suggestion in that telegram was carried out 
and the Congress reduced the salary of Secretary of 
State to the former level, in order that Mr. Knox might 
be made eligible for the highest place in the Cabinet. 
Thus the constitutional obstacle was removed and two 
unprecedented situations arose. 

“For the first time in the history of the American 
Government, the Congress had virtually legislated a 
man into the President’s Cabinet, and second, for a 
long time thereafter the highest ranking officer in the 
President’s Cabinet received the lowest salary of 
them all.” 


There would be no purpose in attempting to enumerate 
the things that he did as Secretary of State. His adminis- 
tration was recognized as most useful. He tried to organ- 
ize a body in the diplomatic service of the United States 
of men who were young enough and capable enough to 
make the service efficient and respected. Along this line 
he did something that was worth while. 


As a Senator, he was early recognized as one of the 
ablest men and as one of the best constitutional lawyers 
in the body. It is said that he drafted the declaration of 
war against Germany. He originated the idea that Con- 
gress had the right to make peace with Germany after the 
failure of the adoption of the League of Nations, and this 
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idea was subsequently made effective by an Act of Con- 
gress. His attitude against the participation of the United 
States in the League of Nations was irreconcilable. He is 
reported to have said that if he was the only man in the 
Senate to do so he would vote against the approval of the 
Treaty of Versailles which included the League of Nations. 
He early took the position that it was futile to impose upon 
Germany such indemnities as would be destructive of that 
nation. These views did not make for his popularity. Prob- 
ably no man cared as little for popularity as he did. Right 
or wrong, the people of the United States later came to 
adopt his principles in relation to the League of Nations. 

It is said that he twice was offered and declined the 
position of Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Twice he was seriously mentioned as a candidate 
for the Presidency of the United States. 

The University of Pennsylvania gave him the degree 
of Doctor of Laws in 1906, Yale University in 1907 and 
Villa Nova in 1909. 

He died suddenly at his home in Washington on 
the evening of October 12, 1921, in his sixty-ninth year. 
He left to survive him his widow, Lillian Smith Knox, the 
daughter of Andrew G. Smith of Pittsburgh, whom he had 
married on February 29, 1876, three sons and a daughter. 

He had established a beautiful home at Valley Forge 
in Pennsylvania, which he left by his will to his daughter, 
Mrs. Rebecca Knox Tindel. 

This is the short record of a useful and successful life. 
In recent years no son of Pennsylvania has left a record 
so marked by the luster of personal ability and by the 
splendor of achievement. 
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TEN YEARS ON HISTORIC GROUND. 
Early and Later Days at the Pittsburgh Point. 


By 
REV. MORGAN M. SHEEDY, D.D.* 


Down at the corner of Third Avenue and Ferry Street, 
Pittsburgh, stands the Catholic Church of Saint Mary of 
Mercy. It is one of the few, if not to-day, the only down- 
town church in that part of the city. It has an interesting 
history, chiefly because within the limits of the parish 
the first religious service in Western Pennsylvania was 
held during the French occupation of Fort Duquesne, as 
will be noted later on in this paper. It is also interesting 
to note that the present site of this Catholic church was 
the original site of the leading Presbyterian Church of the 
city which was destroyed in the great fire of 1845, and 
afterwards the Ames Methodist Episcopal Church occupied 
the site. In May, 1876, it became the property of the Cath- 
olic congregation at “The Point.” The present building 
was erected and dedicated on Trinity Sunday, May 28, 
1893. One cannot fail to note the significance of these re- 
ligious changes. Not only in Pittsburgh, but in all our 
large cities the down-town churches are abandoned, leaving 
those people who are forced to live there without any moral 
or spiritual ministration. 

For ten years (1885-1895) the writer of this paper 
was Rector of the St. Mary of Mercy Church. He had, as we 
shall see, a strenuous time. He succeeded the late Dr. A. A. 
Lambing, the well-known local historian, sometime Presi- 
dent of this Western Pennsylvania Historical Society and 
always deeply interested in its work. 

Immediately after taking charge of the parish I dis- 
covered two important things: First, that I was on historic 
ground; that in the early days two great nations, France 
and England, fought here for supremacy; and secondly, 


*Read before the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on 
November 29, 1921. 
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that there was here an inviting field of labor for social and 
civic betterment. The First ward of Pittsburgh in those 
days had an unenviable reputation. It was the “red-light” 
district of the town; what is known as “the underworld” 
had its habitation there. 

That I might know something of the early and stirring 
days I became a member of the Western Pennsylvania His- 
torical Society which met then in a room of the Carnegie 
Library, Allegheny City, now the North Side, Pittsburgh, 
and I read all the local history I could find. As a result this 
is what I found: 

Both the French and the English laid claim to the ter- 
ritory embracing the Western part of Pennsylvania, the 
former by right of La Salle’s discovery, and the latter as 
forming a part of her colonies; and about the middle of 
the eighteenth century both prepared to assert their claim 
by force of arms. The French had already built small forti- 
fications at Presqu’isle, on the headquarters of French 
Creek and at its mouth, but these principally with a view to 
further movements. Late in the fall of 1753, Major George 
Washington, whose illustrious name the reader will be 
pleased to find so early mentioned in the history of Pitts- 
burgh, was appointed by Lieutenant-Governor Dinwiddie, 
of Virginia, the bearer of dispatches to the commander of 
the French at these posts; and on the strength of his report 
a small body of men was sent out under command of Cap- 
tain William Trent, to throw up a fortification at “the 
Forks,” as the land at the confluence of the Allegheny and 
Monongahela was then called, a name which was soon after 
changed to that of “the Point,” which it still bears. He 
arrived on the seventeenth of February, 1754, and with 
this date begins the permanent occupation of the site of 
Pittsburgh. Prior to that time it had been known among 
the Indians by the name De-un-da-ga. He commenced a 
small fortification, but before its completion the French 
and Indians suddenly appeared to the number of about one 
thousand, with eighteen cannon, in sixty batteaux and 
three hundred canoes, under the command of Captain Contre- 
coeur, having descended the Allegheny. Contrecoeur sum- 
moned Ensign Ward, who commanded in the absence of 
Captain Trent, to an immediate surrender. Having but 
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forty men in his command, nothing was left but to comply. 
The next day he was permitted to retire with his men up 
the Monongahela. The French then built a fort at the 
Point, to which they gave the name of Fort Duquesne, in 
honor of Marquis Du Quesne, Governor-General of New 
France. But only the garrison occupied the fort; the In- 
dian allies and many of the French lived near it in cabins, 
and only retired within the enclosure when menaced by 
an enemy. 

The following description of the fort as given 
by a prisoner detained there in the fall of 1756, will con- 
vey an idea of the appearance and strength of this, perhaps 
the most important French post at that time in the coun- 
try: “It is four square, has bastions at each corner; it is 
about fifty yards long and about forty yards wide. About 
half the fort is made of square logs, and the other half, 
next the water, of stockades; there are entrenchments cast 
up all around the fort, about seven feet high, which con- 
sist of stockades driven into the ground near to each other 
and wattled with poles like basket-work, against which the 
earth is thrown up, in a gradual ascent; the steep part is 
next the fort, and has three steps all along the entrench- 
ment, for the men to go up and down, to fire at an enemy; 
these entrenchments are about four rods from the fort and 
go all around, as well on the side next the water as the 
land; the outside of the entrenchment next to the water 
joins to the water. The fort has two gates, one of which 
opens to the land side, and the other to the water side, 
where the magazine is built; that to the land side is, in 
fact, a drawbridge which in day-time serves as a bridge for 
the people, and in the night is drawn up by iron chains 
and levers. The water sometimes rises so high as that the 
whole fort is surrounded with it, so that the canoes may 
go around it. The stockades are round logs, better than a 
foot over, and about eleven or twelve feet high; the joints 
are secured by split logs; in the stockades are loop-holes 
made, so as to fire slanting toward the ground. The bas- 
tions are filled with earth, solid, about eight feet high; 
each bastion has four carriage guns, about four pound; no 
swivels, nor any mortars. They have no cannon but at 
the bastions. The back of the barracks and buildings are 
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of logs about three feet distance from the logs of the fort; 
between the buildings and the logs of the fort it is filled 
with earth about eight feet high, and the logs of the fort 
extend about four feet higher, so that the whole height of 
the fort is about twelve feet. There are no pickets nor pal- 
isades on the top of the fort to defend it against scaling. 
There are no bogs nor morasses near the fort, but good dry 
ground, which is cleared for some distance from the fort, 
and the stumps cut closely to the ground. There are about 
twenty or thirty ordinary Indian cabins about the fort.” 
(“The Olden Time,” vol. I., pp. 39, 40.) 


To return to the early history, the English immedi- 
ately adopted measures for retaking the place, in which 
General Braddock was met by the French and Indians and 
defeated at what is now Braddock on the Monongahela, 
ten miles from the fort, on July 9, 1775. Major Grant met a 
similar fate within the present city limits on September 15, 
1758. But the French seeing it impossible to resist the 
army advancing under General Forbes, set fire to the fort 
and adjacent buildings, November 24, of the same year, 
and withdrew to Lake Erie. The English took possession 
of the ruins the following day, and soon after commenced 
the erection of Fort Pitt from which the city was in time 
to take its name. The French posts in the Northwest of 
Pennsylvania were soon after abandoned, and the Freica 
power was destroyed in Western Pennsylvania. 


I shall now turn to the religious history of these early 
times. It is well known to every student of American his- 
tory that the French soldiers and generally their Indian 
allies also were Catholics; and that on all their expeditions 
they were attended by an army chaplain, who said Mass 
daily in the camp, not only when there was no danger of 
surprise, but also in the face or in pursuit of the enemy, 
when haste and vigilance were necessary. We have a strik- 
ing illustration of this religious custom in our own locality 
and at the precise period of which we are now treating. 
When M. De Villiers was marching against the English, 
who were encamped at a place within the limits of the pres- 
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ent Fayette County, he kept a journal of the expedition, in 
which we read: “The 29 (June, 1754) Mass was said in the 
camp, after which we marched,” etc. (“The Olden Time,” vol. 
II., p 211.) There can be no doubt that a chaplain attended 
the important expedition that descended the Allegheny to 
take possession of “the Forks,” and that Mass was cele- 
brated the morning after the arrival; for now the French 
were undisputed masters, and no enemy was near to menace 
them. It was Friday in Easter week, April 17, 1754. 


During the French occupation at Fort Duquesne re- 
ligious services were regularly held. The Reverend Charles 
Baron, a native of France and a member of the Franciscan 
order, who in religion had taken the name of Denys, was 
chaplain to the French forces. He was ordained September 
23, 1741. After serving several different parishes in 
Canada, he was appointed chaplain of this expedition, and 
took up his residence at Fort Duquesne. Sometime before 
the abandonment of the fort another chaplain succeeded 
him, and Father Denys was transferred to the chaplaincy of 
Fort St. Frederic at Ticonderoga on Lake Champlain, 
where he died November 6, 1758, a few days before the fall 
of Fort Duquesne. 


There is in existence a record of the baptisms and 
interments that took place at the fort from the arrival of 
the French till October, 1756. This record was rescued 
from oblivion in the archives of Canada and one hundred 
copies were printed by Mr. John Gilmary Shea in 1859. It 
is an octavo volume of fifty-two pages, in old French, of 
which the translation of the title is: “The Register of the 
Baptisms and interments which took place at Fort Du- 
quesne during the years 1753, 1754, 1755 and 1756.” The 
Register is divided into three parts, each duly authenti- 
cated by M. Contrecoeur, commander of the fort, and con- 
tains fifteen baptisms, of which two only are French, eight 
Irish, two English and three Indians, one being that of 
Jean Baptiste Christiguay, “great chief of the Iroquois,” 
who was then in the ninety-fifth year of his age. The 
number of interments were forty-two—thirty-four from 
Fort Duquesne and eight from the posts on and near Lake 
Erie—all of which were French, except two English and 
four Indians. The first entry from Fort Duquesne is dated 
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June 5, 1754, and the last October 10, 1756. What became 
of the register of the last two years is not known. The 
entries from Fort Duquesne are all signed “fr. Denys 
Baron, chaplain,” except one which has in connection with 
his name that of “fr. Luc Collet, chaplain of Presqu’isle and 
French Creek.” The title in the entries till August 6, 1754, 
is merely “Fort Duquesne of the Beautiful River.” 

So much for the early history, military and religious, 
that centres at “ the Point” when it was known as Fort Du- 
quesne. When the English got possession the name was 
changed to Fort Pitt which in time gave us the name of 
Pittsburgh. Passing over the intervening years during 
which the city began to grow, year by year, to larger pro- 
portions until it became the great industrial and commer- 
cial centre it is today, I come to the decade to which refer- 
ence was made in the early part of this paper; the period 
from 1885 to 1895—a most interesting period in the local 
history of “the Point” as well as in the general history of 
the city. 

As stated already the writer was Pastor of St. Mary’s 
church during those years. The position was not an en- 
viable one. The First ward, which comprised the historic 
places that clustered round “the Forks” or “the Point,” 
did not bear the best reputation for good order and the 
highest type of citizenship. It was a battle ground in 
which was a warfare between the forces of good and evil 
for higher and better social and civic ideals. And this 
fight went on unceasingly during the decade from 1885 
to 1895. 

I shall be pardoned, I trust, if in dealing with this part 
of the subject, I am somewhat personal. This cannot well 
be avoided. The evil forces at work in the down-town dis- 
trict may be grouped under three heads: the abuses of the 
liquor traffic, the social evil, and corrupt politics. Before 
the enactment of the Brooks’ high license law (May 18, 
1887) almost any one who had the price could secure a 
license to sell liquor, with the result that in this district 
the lowest saloons were found in great abundance. These 
places were the haunts of criminals and were known all 
over the city. Within a few months of the first year I had 
charge of St. Mary’s church three murders were committed 
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in these low “dives,” scarcely a stone’s throw apart. When 
the high license law went into effect a large number of these 
places were weeded out. The late Judge White presided 
over the first session of the High License Court. He was a 
stern opponent of the liquor traffic. When he handed down 
the license list of that year it was found that less than a 
hundred licenses were granted for the whole city. There 
was a great outcry from the supporters of the liquor traffic 
and the judge was roundly denounced by those who were 
refused license and their friends. Just as at the present 
time, especially in our large cities, an attempt is made to 
set at naught the Volstead law, so was it sought in this 
state, and especially in this down-town district of Pitts- 
burgh to evade the high license law by running what was 
known as “speakeasys.” Heavy fines and imprisonments, 
however, by the Courts soon put an end to the “speakeasys.” 

We had a large temperance society in the parish that 
was doing effective work in saving especially the young 
people from the evils of intemperance. It was a not unusual 
thing to find a Catholic clergyman, the Rector of St. Mary’s, 
present every year at the opening of the license court to 
protest against the granting of a liquor license to unworthy 
applicants from the First ward. And it is worthy of note 
that for ten years not a single applicant received a license 
against whom he had protested. And thus the number of 
saloons was greatly lessened and the liquor traffic brought 
under restraint in the down-town district. This obviously 
made for civic betterment. 

With the social evil and low politics I must deal lightly. 
The subject is an unpleasant one. This much, however, 
may be said: It was the policy then, perhaps it is so still, 
of the public safety department of the city to confine the 
inmates of “the underworld” to a certain district. Unfor- 
tunately for those forced to live there, that was the down- 
town district, from Market Street to Penn Avenue and 
from First to Fourth Avenue; this was the “red-light” 
quarter of the town, turned over largely to these unfortu- 
nate people. It was said to be controlled by a 
certain disreputable character, who shared the profits 
of the vile trade with certain “higher ups” of the police de- 
partment for the protection given him. From time to 
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time there was carried on a crusade, led by some clergy- 
man, against the social evil which made a great stir for 
awhile, but little or nothing came of it. One of these no- 
table crusades took place during Mayor Gourley’s admin- 
istration. The “red-light” houses were closed and the in- 
mates driven to the streets or to other parts of the city. 
But when the storm blew over, they found their way back 
to the old haunts and things went on pretty much as be- 
fore. It was a hard and constant fight to save the young 
people from the immoral contagion that prevailed in this 
part of the town. 

Of the character of the fight, let me recall here the 
saying of the late Reverend Dr. Allison, then editor of the 
Presbyterian Banner, which summed up the situation: “The 
fight down there in the First ward is between Father 
Sheedy and the Devil; in such a fight I am, heart and soul, 
with the good Father.” And so he was. So, too, was the 
Reverend E. R. Donehoo, a broad-minded, liberal clergy- 
man, pastor for thirty years of the West End or Eighth 
Presbyterian Church, whose splendid public service in 
every good cause was felt in the community. He was known 
as the “reporters’ friend,” for no newspaper man in need 
of a “story” was ever known to go to him and fail to get 
one. 


But the strongest influence was that of the late 
Reverend Dr. George Hodges, the Rector of Calvary Epis- 
copal Church, East End. One day, when things were at 
the worst, Dr. Hodges said to me: “Let us build a bridge 
(he meant a social and civic bridge) between the East End 
and the ‘Point.’” That was the invitation this good man 
gave me more than thirty years ago. It was an urgent 
call to duty and I was glad to have the co-operation and 
active support of this efficient social worker. We at once 
set to work. He looked after the building of the bridge 
at one end and I at the other. The bridge was soon built. 
Dr. Hodges brought the people of the East End in great 
numbers down to the “Point.” The recent opening of the 
Exposition building was an attraction—and I urged very 
strongly the people of the Point to move out to the wide 
spaces beyond Schenley Park and mingle with those more 
happily situated there. 
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This joint work for social and civic betterment went 
on for ten years, Dr. Hodges by voice and pen and practical 
organization doing a very large share of the work. Here 
I may state that I have met few men more resourceful in 
social welfare ideas and the practical means in carrying 
them out than Dr. Hodges. He was a great Christian social 
democrat and he loved the common people. In those days 
there was no stronger and far-reaching influence for good 
in Pittsburgh than his. Today social service is accepted 
everywhere. Thirty years ago it was a new idea but it 
soon took hold of the public mind, the practical results of 
which are felt today in the congested parts of all our large 
cities. 

Putting the idea into practical shape we established 
down’town a social settlement, known as the Kingsley House. 
I should have wished that the name of Newman was 
coupled with that of Kingsley, calling it the Newman-Kings- 
ley House, thus linking the two famous English clergymen, 
who, whilst they differed widely in doctrine, were in perfect 
accord in social work. In this way I thought the admirers 
of both would be made to forget the bitter controversy 
carried on by Cardinal Newman (then Dr. Newman) and 
Rev. Charles Kingsley. We interested the best people of 
Pittsburgh in the work of the settlement house, and I trust, 
that its work goes on to the present day. 


Another project of those days that met with popular 
favor and had the best results was the Sunday afternoon 
concerts that we inaugurated in the Exposition building 
down at the “Point.” This, too, was the outcome of the 
civic bridge-building. The concerts were a tremendous 
success. The strict “Sabbatarians” were violently opposed 
to them. The press and public, however, applauded, and 
the Sunday afternoon concerts were a great success. To- 
day when Sunday golf and Sunday motoring are the 
fashion, one wonders at the opposition to Sunday sacred 
concerts a little over a quarter of a century ago. 

Thus does time work its changes. We had to explain 
how the Lord’s Day, called by some “the Sabbath,” was to 
be properly observed. Today Americans very generally 
have come to accept, I believe, the view of the proper ob- 
servance of the Lord’s day or Sunday then set forth. 
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I have here set down rather hurriedly and imperfectly 
an outline of the social and civic conditions that prevailed 
in and near the historic ground where old Fort Duquesne, 
afterwards Fort Pitt, stood during the decade from 1885 
to 1895. I have also noted the fight that went on during 
those years for the social and civic betterment of the down- 
town community. Today things are very different. The 
pressure of business has crowded out many of the resi- 
dents of this part of the city, and of those who still remain 
the writer learns that they are honest, upright, model 
citizens of Pittsburgh. 

Perhaps the fight for higher and better civic ideals on 
this historic ground, like the struggle between the two 
great nations, France and England, for supremacy, was 
not in vain. At any rate the period covered by this paper 
(1885-1895) makes an interesting chapter in the history 
of Pittsburgh, to which the future historian may turn in 
dealing with his subject. If so what is here set down may 
prove to be worth while. 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES 
of 
ROBERT KING 
REVOLUTIONARY PATRIOT. 


By 
HENRY KING SIEBENECK* 


Robert King, the subject of this sketch, was born in 
Donegal County, Ireland, on January 3, 1747. (1) Little 
is known of his ancestry beyond the fact that it was Scotch- 
Irish, and, of course, Presbyterian. His forbears, at the 
time of the Ulster Plantation, in the reign of James the 
First, doubtless migrated with hundreds of others from 
the Lowlands of Scotland. That stock, historians generally 
agree, had as little Gaelic blood in it as any in the northern 
half of Great Britain. 

The aim of Sir Francis Bacon and other Jacobean 
statesmen in the Ulster Plantation was to establish a per- 
manent garrison to protect British interests in Ireland 
against the encroachments of the native Celts, always a 
source of worry to the government in England. The me- 
morable defenses of Londonderry and Inniskilling in the 
Revolution of 1688 showed how well the Scotch-Irish col- 
onists were fitted for the purpose of their “plantation.” 
Yet, both before and after the overthrow of the Stuarts, 
these Ulstermen received but scant courtesy from their Brit- 
ish overlords. Irish shipping was restricted to narrow 
bounds by the Navigation Acts. The export of Irish wool, 
the staple industry of the island, was totally prohibited; and 
the Dissenters (three-fifths of the Protestant population) 
were excluded from holding any office, civil or military, 
above the lowest grade. (2) 


*The writer contemplates an additional publication on the subject 
of Robert King, and anyone having papers or other information 
about him, not contained in the above article, will confer a 
favor by communicating with the writer. 
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These measures brought about an extensive migration 
from Ireland to America, and mainly to Pennsylvania. Two 
authorities, separated from each other by a half century of 
time, Archbishop Boulter in 1728 (3), and Arthur Young in 
1776,, agree that this exodus was confined almost entirely 
to Scotch-Irish Presbyterians engaged in the linen trade. 
When that business was brisk, says Young, emigration was 
slack, and vice versa. Linen making was a cottage-industry, 
and linen manufacturers were capitalists in a small way. 
When business prospects were bad, the linen maker sold 
his equipment, and paid his and his family’s passage to the 
New World. (4) 


Under conditions such as these, it may be surmised, 
Thomas King broke up his home in Donegal and sailed for 
Pennsylvania in the year 1753, bringing with him his six- 
year-old son, Robert. (5) Of the latter’s education noth- 
ing is known, and all that can be inferred with certainty is 
that he learned to compose a good letter, and to spell far 
better than many of his superior officers. 

Robert first appears in the records as a grown man. 
In a letter of his written to Judge Charles Huston, he ex- 
plains that in the year 1769 he was hunter for the surveyors 
in what is now Centre County. To appreciate his surround- 
ings and activities, it is necessary to delve into the colonial 
history of Pennsylvania. 

In 1768, the Penn family made their last Indian pur- 
chase. It had always been their boast that they had never 
forcibly deprived the Indian of his hunting-ground, but 
had taken only what they had bought. Thus, the vicinity 
of Philadelphia had been acquired through the famous 
Treaty, made by the Founder with the Lenape under the 
Great Elm at Shackamaxon. And so, before 1760, the Penns 
had purchased from the Redmen all the lands in their prov- 
ince that lay East of the Alleghany Mountains and South 
of Penn’s Creek (near the centre of Pennsylvania) and a 
line drawn from the Susquehanna to the confluence of the 
Lackawaxen and Delaware rivers. After Pontiac’s con- 
spiracy had been crushed, the whites and the Indians met at 
Fort Stanwix, New York, and there on November 5, 1768, 
the “Proprietaries,” as the Penns were called, negotiated the 
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purchase of a belt of land running from the Northeast cor- 
ner of their province to its Southwest corner. The “New 
Purchase” was bounded to the North and West by the 
New York line, by Towanda and Tiadaghton creeks, the 
West Branch of the Susquehanna, by the Allegheny and 
Ohio rivers, and by the Virginia line. This irregularly 
shaped tract, resembling on the map a crude dumbbell, in- 
cludes the whole of twelve of our present counties and parts 
of thirteen others. It contained nearly fourteen thousand 
square miles of land, overlying the greater portion of the 
coal, anthracite and bituminous, on which the present pros- 
perity of the State is based. The price paid by the Penns 
to the Indians for this Golconda was $10,200.00. (6) If 
one-fifth, only, of its area had been available for farms, the 
rates at which it was immediately offered to the public 
would have made that fifth worth $448,000.00. 


The first step taken by the Proprietaries in this real 
estate operation was to reserve one-tenth of the land as 
“Manors,” or private estates. Then came the turn of Bou- 
quet’s officers who had overcome Pontiac’s Indians at Bushy 
Run. These veterans had planned to form a military colony, 
somewhat on the model of the Ulster Plantation. (7) To 
them were allotted 24,000 acres, partly on Bald Eagle Creek, 
near the present site of Bellefonte. Then 1,500 acres were 
set off to Dr. Francis Allison, the Schoolmaster of the Revo- 
lution, another native of Donegal. And then on April 3, 1769, 
the Land Office was opened to the general public. Any 
citizen might buy 300 acres for fifteen pounds sterling, and 
one penny per acre, a year, quit-rent; but a survey had to 
be made on each “application” within six months and the 
full price paid within twelve. (8) A wild fever of land- 
speculation at once seized the Province, a craze never since 
surpassed in intensity. Pennsylvania then had 240,000 
inhabitants, of whom about 39,000 were taxable persons. (9) 
Before August 31, 1769, no less than 4,000 applications for 
land in the “New Purchase” were entered (10), nine-tenths 
of which were for acreage on the West Branch of the Sus- 
quehanna. The proceeding was simple. Captain Grant, “a 
pirticular friend” of Robert King, paid a dollar for the 
privilege of applying for 300 acres “just above the Pro- 
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prietaries’ land at Muncy Creek, including Wolf Run”. (11) 
On each “application,” thus loosely expressed, a warrant 
issued to the deputy-surveyor of the district to locate and 
run the lines of the tract applied for; and when the survey 
was returned and the purchase price paid, a deed, or patent, 
was delivered to the applicant or his assigns. Surveys cost 
a considerable sum, and probably were never made on half 
of the applications, although the Land Office regularly ex- 
tended the six months period allowed for surveying. On the 
other hand, some of the most desirable lands would be sur- 
veyed half a dozen different times on as many applications. 
The rule was always to find some tract to suit the applica- 
tion. It became quite an art to locate the best acreage in 
this land of mountain ranges and fertile valleys, and re- 
quired the services of expert woodsmen and explorers, such 
as Hawkins Boone (a cousin of Daniel Boone), who will be 
encountered later. 


The whole territory was uninhabited and uncultivated, 
without roads in most places, and to enable the surveyors 
to perform their labors it was, of course, necessary to sup- 
ply them with provisions. To do so, in a region teeming 
with game, the hunter became an adjunct to the surveyor. 
Robert King, then twenty-two years of age, followed this 
calling. Many years later, when interrogated about a dis- 
puted land-title he wrote that in 1769, 1770 and 1771 he was 
hunter for the surveyors, and that, incidentally, he himself 
had entered an application for a tract on March Creek, on 
the north side of Bald Eagle and adjoining the “Officers 
Survey,” (12) near the present village of Milesburg, Centre 
County. King wrote, “I should be one of the most ungrate- 
ful wretchs on earth, if I did not do everything in my 
power to serve Mr. Grant, as I know him to be my pirticu- 
lar friend”—but adds that in the suit against Gunsaulus he 
can be of little assistance. He remembers that the agent 


. of Samuel Wallis, the “land king” of the day, got a number 


of surveys made in that vicinity, but he is uncertain of 
their exact location—“as I did not carry the chain the 
whole of the time. I was hunter for the surveyors.” And 
then he mentions another man who might be a good witness 
in the pending suit of Captain Thomas Grant, Sheriff of 
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Northumberland County in 1785. 

William Maclay, Charles Lukens and William Scull were 
deputy-surveyors for these districts, and John Lukens was 
the Surveyor-General. When Robert King says, “I was 
along with Messrs. Lukens, I think in the year 1769-1770 
and perhaps 1771,” he implies that he was working in 
Charles Lukens’ district including the Bald Eagle Valley. 
Between the 3rd of March and the 16th of May, 1769, 
these “Officers’ Surveys” were made (13). The surveyors’ 
work can be followed, day by day, in the records of their 
field notes. On May 12, 1770, they surveyed the Thomas 
Sutherland place in Dry Valley, now in the Township and 
County of Union, ten miles west of Northumberland Town. 
The surveyors noted on their maps—“This land Robert 
King has bought.” This was his first residence. He sold 
part of the tract in 1773 to David Emerick, who, with his 
wife, was captured there by marauding Indians in i781. 
They killed and scalped Emerick and carried his wife off to 
the wilds, where she married one of her captors. Years 
afterward, the mixed couple came back, and received the 
widow’s share of the estate of this Hamlet of the Susque- 
hanna, slain by this Iroquois Claudius . (14) 

At this period of his life, King was a true frontiers- 
man, hunter and settler, clad in a costume part Indian, part 
European. His hunting shirt was a loose frock reaching 
half-way down his thighs and so wide as to lap over a foot 
or more behind. Its cape was fringed with cloth of a color 
different from the shirt itself. Its bosom served as a wallet 
where food or tow for wiping his rifle might be kept. The 
belt, always tied behind, held the bullet bag, and from the 
right was suspended the tomahawk, from the left, the 
scalping knife in its leathern sheath. Breeches and leggins 
enclosed his thighs and legs, and his feet were supplied 
with moccasins. (15) 

Philip Fithian, a Presbyterian missionary, visited the 
“New Purchase” about this time and has left a graphic 
account of his journey, picturing the diversity of living 
conditions in the same neighborhood. First, he tells of his 
visit to the home of Andrew B. on Bald Eagle Creek: 
“We dined there on fish—suckers and chubs—and veni- 
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son. Two Indian boys came in with a gift of seven large 
fish. In return, Mrs. B. gave them bread and veni- 
son. Down they sat, stirred up the coals and laid on their 
flesh. When it was roasted they devoured it with the great- 
est rapacity. 

“This house looks and smells like a shambles—raw 
flesh, fish and deer, mangled, wasting on every shelf. 
Hounds licking up the blood from the floor. An open-heart- 
ed landlady, naked Indians and children, and ten thousand 
flies and flees! 

“Four Indians come in, each with a large knife and 
tomahawk. Bless me! they are strapping fellows! all stand 
dumb before us. 

“Some of these Indians have the outside rim of their 
ears slitted and it hangs dangling strangely. Some have 
rings, others drops of silver in their noses and ears; ruffled 
shirts, but many of these very greasy. On the trees, near 
their camps, are painted in red and black colors, wild and 
ferocious animals in furious gestures.” 

Next day the missionary came into Penn’s Valley and 
stayed at Colonel Potter’s. “A neat house, an elegant 
supper, all expressions of welcome, and—not a flea! * * * 
Colonel Potter has Blackstone’s Commentaries, Pope’s 
Works, Harvey’s Meditations, and many theological 
tracts.” (16) 

As the surveyors proceeded with their tasks, settlers 
flocked into this part of the “New Purchase,” and the 
County of Northumberland was erected by the Act of 
March 21, 1772, for their convenience. The new county 
extended as far west as Lake Erie, as far east as the head 
of the Lehigh River, to the Indian land on the north, and 
Mahantango Creek on the south. Col. Francis, late of 
Bouquet’s army, Dr. William Plunket, and other promi- 
nent residents, were appointed Justices of the Peace. On 
April 9, 1772, they held a court of “Private Sessions” at 
which this new county, as large as many an old state, was 
cut up into provinces, or townships. Buffalo Township be- 
gan at the mouth of Penn’s Creek and ran west to Millheim, 
now in Centre County, then north to Lock Haven, and down 
the Susquehanna. It included the whole of the present 
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Union County and parts of Snyder, Centre, Clinton and Ly- 
coming counties. Its area exceeded six hundred square 
miles. The first peace-officer, charged with maintaining 
order in this huge bailiwick, was Robert King, then in his 
twenty-sixth year, appointed April 9, 1772. (17) 

Other distinctions followed. On August 14, 1772, the 
Proprietaries, Thomas Penn and Richard Penn, by letters 
patent, granted to Robert King, his executors and assigns, 
the franchise of operating a ferry over the Susquehanna 
River at Sunbury, the new county seat. This franchise he 
sold November 30, 1773, to Adam Haveling. (18) 

At May Term of Court in 1773 Robert King and others 
were appointed viewers to lay out a road from the site of 
Lewisburg through Buffalo Valley. (19) 

The family Bible shows that he married Elizabeth Mc- 
Cullough, born on June 26, 1756, in Cumberland 
County, Pennsylvania, but omits the date of their wedding 
and the Christian name of her father. There were Mc- 
Culloughs listed as tax-payers in West Pennsboro and Mid- 
dleton Townships, Cumberland County, in 1762 (20) and 
the name appears many times in the later records of the 
Carlisle Presbyterian Church. But no relationship with any 
of them can be traced. 

His first child,°Eleanor, was born June 1, 1774, in 
Northumberland County, the family Bible records. Soon 
afterwards, the young couple moved to the new village of 
Northumberland at the forks of the Susquehanna. In the 
first assessment of that township, made before 1775, he and 
Hawkins Boone are each accredited with the ownership of 
a house and lot, being two of only eighteen such house- 
holders. (21) King’s lot was No. 18 in the new town-plan. 
The original proprietors of the town, John Lowden and 
William Patterson made him a deed for it on September 
9, 1776, subject to a quit-rent of two shillings and six 
pence. (21a) 

And it was here that his first son, John, was born Sep- 
tember 14, 1775—the family Bible notes the event as 
having occurred in the “Town and County of Northumber- 
land.” 

To this little settlement came the missionary Fithian 
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in the stirring month of June, 1775. After drinking a 
friendly bowl of toddy with the “pleasant Dutchman,” he 
crossed the river to Northumberland. “This infant vil- 
lage,” he says, “seems busy and noisy as a Philadelphia 
ferry-house. I slept in a room with seven boatmen and in 
bed with one of them. He was clean and civil. * * * Going up 
and down the river are many boats, canoes, etc., plying 
about. * * * I stayed with Mrs. Scull, who has a pleasant and 
valuable garden with a neat summerhouse. She has a well 
furnished parlor with four paintings of Hypocrates, Tully, 
Socrates and Galen. * * * She took me into Mr. Scull’s 
library. It is charming to see books in the infancy of this 
remote land. I borrowed for my amusement Critical Re- 
view No. 44. * * * Mr. Haines, the proprietor of the 
town, took me to see a lot he is going to give to the Pres- 
byterian Society. * * * I dined with Dr. Allison and Mr. 
Barker at Mrs. Scull’s. It has been entertainment worthy 
of royalty * * * books and literary improvement were 
the subjects of conversation.” (22) 

Fithian, the Presbyterian, was deeply interested in this 
section of Pennsylvania, because it had been peopled largely 
by men of his denomination, driven from Ireland by the 
rapacity of their landlords or by commercialoppression ; men 
who, as Lecky puts it, had left their old homes “with hearts 
burning with indignation.” In that critical epoch there 
were no more zealous advocates of American Independence 
than these sons of Erin. Generals Robertson and Lee of 
the opposing forces, and the Tory, Speaker Galloway, agree 
that one-half of Washington’s army were Irish. (23) The 
British officers, who wintered at Philadelphia, called the 
Revolution a “Scotch-Irish Rebellion.” (24) And on the 
Upper Susquehanna the Scotch-Irish controlled the situa- 
tion. 

One manifestation of their attitude in politics is often 
cited by local historians, but does not seem to have found 
its way into the general literature of the period. It is 
known as “The Pine Creek Declaration of Independence,” 
and is fairly comparable to the Mecklenburg Declaration. 
It seems that the whites were doubtful whether the boun- 
dary stream, called by the Indians in the Treaty of 1768, 
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“Tiadaghton,” was the Lycoming or Pine Creek. With 
Quaker prudence, the Proprietaries adopted the former 
water course as the Indian boundary, and so reduced the 
salable area of their purchase by some five hundred square 
miles. Between these creeks no land titles could be law- 
fully acquired, and white settlements were forbidden under 
severe penalties. Nevertheless, this no-man’s land was 
settled by the hardy Scotch-Irish of the frontier, who be- 
came, literally, a law unto themselves. They elected “Fair- 
play men” to be their judges (25), and in all respects gov- 
erned themselves without leave or license from the Penns. 
These adventurous souls issued a call for a meeting to discuss 
public affairs at Great Isle, two hundred miles northwest 
of Philadelphia, and many days distant from news of the 
Continental Congress. By a curious coincidence the meet- 
ing took place on July 4, 1776, and then and there these 
liberty-loving pioneers adopted a set of resolutions declar- 
ing their own independence of Great Britain, and absolving 
themselves from all allegiance to George III. (26) 

Breathing such an atmosphere, it is no wonder, that 
notwithstanding his family ties, Robert King presently 
joined the patriot forces. On April 19, 1776, he was com- 
missioned First Lieutenant in the First Battalion of North- 
umberland County Associators (or patriot militia) under 
Colonel Samuel Hunter (27), another native of Donegal. 
This appointment was made by order of the Pennsylvania 
Assembly, of which John Morton was speaker. (28) The 
tide of battle had not then reached the Middle States, and 
this body of soldiery, apparently, was not called into active 
service. But before many months had passed, Congress 
authorized the Twelfth Regiment of the Pennsylvania Line 
to be raised in Northampton and Northumberland counties. 
William Cook, delegate to the State Constitutional Conven- 
tion, was selected as its colonel, on September 28th, and 
the Supreme Executive Council on October 4th appointed 
Hawkins Boone one of its captains, and Robert King one of 
its second lieutenants. 

The greater portion of the regiment was recruited on 
the West Branch of the Susquehanna in that gloomy 
autumn. (29) On December ist, the Committee of Safety 
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offered a bounty of ten dollars to each man in Northumber- 
land County, who, on or before the eighteenth of that month, 
should march to join General Washington. (30) But this 
inducement does not seem to have been essential, as Colonel 
Cook, on the 2nd, reported to the Committee that his offi- 
cers had been very successful in recruiting and most of his 
companies were nearly full. What kept him back was lack 
of “guns, cloaths, blankets, etc.,” he said. $2,000.00 had 
been sent to him, but that fund had been completely ex- 
hausted and more was needed before he could obey the 
orders he had received to move on New Brunswick. (30a) 
Whether he got the needed “cloaths” or not the Archives 
do not reveal. The country was then miserably poor in 
what Bagehot calls “disposable wealth.” The coast towns 
had for some years been cut off from most of their sea-borne 
commerce, and the interior was too newly settled to have 
much to spare for the army. However, the worthy Col- 
onel did get his regiment off in boats from Sunbury on the 
18th, equipped or not equipped—the latter more likely. (31) 

Washington’s fortunes were then at their lowest ebb. His 
army had been beaten in the battle of Long Island and at 
Fort Washington, and he had been driven through the 
Jerseys to Pennsylvania. Almost in despair he wrote to 
his brother at this time: “If every nerve is not strained to 
recruit the army with all possible expedition, I think the 
game is nearly up.” (31a) 

“These are the times that try men’s souls. The summer 
soldier and the sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink 
from the service of his country; but he that stands it now, 
deserves the love and thanks of man and woman,” wrote 
Thomas Paine on December 19, 1776, as the Twelfth Penn- 
sylvania were floating down the Susquehanna, or disem- 
barking on the Lancaster Road for their march to the Dela- 
ware. General Mifflin had then come back to Pennsyl- 
vania, and had gone as far West as Lancaster to arouse the 
citizens to a realization of their danger, and to hurry for- 
ward recruits to Washington’s dwindling army. (31 b) 

And then the tide turned. Washington took the of- 
fensive: crossed the Delaware on Christmas night, and in 
the Battle of Trenton captured whole regiments of Hes- 
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sians. Lord Cornwallis’ arrival made his position perilous, 
although on the 29th Mifflin brought into New Jersey some 
1500 Pennsylvania recruits (31c), of whom, it may be 
presumed, the Twelfth Regiment formed a large part. On 
the second of January, Washington had his “raw levies” 
on one side of the Assanpink Creek, a hundred and fifty 
yards away from Cornwallis with his veterans. Back of 
the Americans ran the Delaware, full of floating ice, impos- 
sible to cross. “If ever there was a crisis in the affairs of 
the Revolution, this was the moment,” said General Wilkin- 
son. At dark, a council of war was held and the decision 
reached to turn the enemy’s flank and attack the British 
garrison at Princeton. Washington ordered working-parties 
to intrench, the campfires to be redoubled and everything to 
be done to indicate his intention to defend that position to 
the last. Then the troops were silently withdrawn and by 
daybreak reached Princeton. (31d) Wilkinson followed 
their course for miles by the bloodstained tracks which their 
half-shod feet left in the snow. (31 e) At dawn, General 
Mercer in the van encountered the British near Stony Brook 
Bridge, and to support him after the first onset, Washing- 
ton, himself, led the Pennsylvania militia. Encouraged by 
the irresolution of these new levies, the British charged; 
but other regiments coming up, and the militia gaining con- 
fidence, the enemy halted and then fled, as the Americans 
in turn advanced on them. The British soon retreated full 
tilt to Brunswick, after making a show of defending Prince- 
ton. (32) It was here, the college tradition relates, as the 
American guns were battering the walls of Nassau Hall, that 
the portrait of George III was shot from its frame, never to 
be replaced. This was the last battle of the campaign of 
1776—a triumphant ending of a chequered twelve-month, 
that earned Washington the ungrudging admiration of 
European critics, and crowned him with the title of the 
American Fabius and Camillus. (33) He now went into win- 
ter quarters on the Heights at Morristown, and no engage- 
ments of sufficient moment to warrant the attention of 
historians of the Revolution took place for several months. 


The Twelfth Pennsylvania, with headquarters at the 
Five Cross Roads, near Metuchin, New Jersey, were de- 
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tailed under General Conway on picket and skirmish duty. 
General St. Clair, writing on February 10, 1777, said: “The 
enemy are still in Jersey, but they have little rest. We give 
them a brush every other day, and we are certain that they 
are in great want of forage and provisions.” (33 a) 

The Twelfth had its full share of this outpost work in 
the skirmishes of Bound Brook, Bonhamtown and particu- 
larly in the “bold enterprise” of Piscataway, where on May 
10th Robert King received a wound in the skull—so painful 
that he remembered it for forty years. (34) 

Piscataway is now a suburb of New Brunswick, which 
was the extreme point held by the British. At Bonham- 
town, Raritan Landing, and Perth Amboy, they had posts 
supporting each other; while Washington’s cantonments 
extended from the neighborhood of Metuchin (five miles 
inland from Perth Amboy) northwardly through Dismal 
Swamp, Chatham and Ash Swamp, some twenty miles to the 
Heights at Morristown. General Stephens on May 10th 
ordered some 800 Pennsylvanians, Virginians and Jerseymen 
to collect at the “quarters” of Col. Cook of the Twelfth, then 
about nine miles from Metuchin Meeting House. The 
Americans had learned the enemy’s dinner hour and, after 
marching over Dismal Swamp, “gave them time to take a 
drink” (wrote a participant) and then made a sudden at- 
tack, “about half an hour after four,” on the pickets of two 
regiments of Royal Highlanders. Stephens’ advance 
guard engaged some 300 of the enemy, and after making a 
feint retreat over a narrow causeway, “turned suddenly 
and repulsed them with great slaughter.” The British were 
then reinforced by six companies of light infantry and the 
33rd Regiment of Foot. The skirmish became general— 
“was pretty warm for a time, and the enemy gave way,” 
until a large body of their artillery from New Brunswick 
came into action. Stephens then fell back in good order to 
a hill where “they did not dare to pursue us.” 

“We had a number of good marksmen well posted in 
the woods and other suitable places and the enemy [were] 
in the open field frequently in confusion,” wrote a Conti- 


nental officer, accounting for the disparity in the losses of 
the contending forces. The American casualties were: 
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two killed; and one captain, three subalterns (including 
Lieutenant King), and eleven privates wounded; one sub- 
altern and 23 privates, mostly wounded, made prisoners. 
The British Highlanders, “obstinately brave, were too proud 
to surrender, which cost them dear,”—Major McPherson, 
six officers and 60 privates were killed; Major Frazier, Cap- 
tain Stewart and 120 privates were wounded. “This great 
advantage gained over the best troops of the enemy has 
compelled them,” wrote an American, “to send from New 
York one battalion of Hessian Grenadiers, the 10th and 55th 
British Regiments to reinforce their posts.” (34a) 

The Twelfth Pennsylvania suffered more than any 
other Continental unit—22 of its members were taken pris- 
oner. One of them, Joseph McHarge, later escaped and re- 
turned to Northumberland, where he reported that he had 
been so badly treated while in captivity, that his eyesight had 
failed. On that account he was discharged in 1779 from the 
service by a Court of Quarter Sessions, his regiment having 
then ceased to exist. (34b) Another private, Wendell 
Lorenz, made his escape at Piscataway by hiding among a 
flock of sheep, till the enemy had withdrawn. (34c) 

Skirmishes, such as this, in their aggregate effect did 
not lack importance. The markmanship of the fron- 
tier riflemen of the Twelfth and its sister regiments, if uni- 
formly as effective as at Piscataway, must have produced 
a fine crop of casualties among General Howe’s stragglers, 
foragers and outposts armed with muskets only. Galloway, 
the Tory, estimated that from this source alone the Royal 
Commander’s losses were greater than he would have suf- 
fered in surrounding and defeating, or starving out Wash- 
ington’s main army in the Highlands of North Jersey. (35) 

These losses, and Howe’s inability to maneuver Wash- 
ington from his strong defensive position, were weighty 
factors in altering the British plan of campaign. Their 
strategy aimed rather at taking Philadelphia, the capital 
of the Confederation, than at the destruction of the Conti- 
nental Army. And so Howe consumed the summer of 1777 
in executing the astonishing cowp de main of moving his 
whole command by sea to the head of Chesapeake Bay. 
From his landing place, there, the distance to the Capital 
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was no less than from New Brunswick. But this line of 
march now lay through Chester County, whose almost 
unbroken surface (35a) afforded little natural protection 
to a commander defending, in that quarter, the approaches 
to the American metropolis. It was on this Southern route 
that the two armies met in the Battle of Brandywine Sep- 
tember 11, 1777. And here General Howe was able to reap 
the advantage of his superior numbers. 

In that battle the Twelfth Pennsylvania formed part 
of the American right commanded by General Sullivan. To 
meet Lord Cornwallis’ flanking movement, “the Twelfth 
came on at double quick, as the cannon balls were ploughing 
up the ground, and the trees were cracking over their heads 
the branches riven by the artillery and the leaves falling as 
in autumn by grapeshot. They had scarcely time to obey 
the stentorian order of Colonel Cook, ‘fall into line’, when 
the British made their appearance. The Twelfth fired sure 
and fast, and many a Royal officer leaped forward in death 
after the sharp crack of their rifles. As the fight grew 
furious and the charge of gleaming bayonets came on, 
other troops, that had not had time to form, reeled before 
the burnished rows of steel. But the Twelfth stood firm, 
as Lieutenant Boyd fell dead before his captain. * * * The 
day ended in disaster to our arms, and the Twelfth quit the 
field nearly cut to pieces” (36). 

At this juncture the Marquis de Lafayette, who had 
acted as a volunteer, while rallying the troops was wounded 
in the leg (37). His aide-de-camp, Gimat, helped him to 
mount a horse, and, “as General Washington arrived with 
reinforcements, Lafayette started to join him, when loss of 
blood compelled the young Frenchman to stop and have his 
wounds bandaged by Dr. Cochran, so that he barely escaped 
capture as the fleeing soldiers, the cannon and the army 
wagons were thrown back, pell mell, on the Chester Road” 
(38). 

It is a legend, in the family of Robert King, whatever 
foundation the story may have, that their ancestor helped 
Lafayette off the field of battle. A great-grandson of the 
Lieutenant told this tale to the Marquis’ grandson some 
forty years ago, adding that it was an honored tradition in 
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the American’s family. The Frenchman hastened to reply, 
“T need not tell you, it is the same in our family.” When 
the Marquis visited this country in 1825 he recognized 
King at a distance, and when he came up, threw his arms 
around the old man’s neck and kissed him on both cheeks, 
saying, “How do you do, my venerable friend” (39). 


After the defeat at Brandywine, Washington reformed 
his shattered forces, and in the following month fiercely at- 
tacked the outer lines of the British at Germantown. The 
Twelfth were among the leaders on the left wing of the 
American advance, and lost heavily in men. Later, the 
regiment endured the privations of the trying winter at 
Valley Forge. At the last general engagement fought 
against the British on Northern soil, the victory of Mon- 
mouth, June 28, 1778, the remnants of the organization 
were nearly destroyed (40). This was the end of the Twelfth 
as a fighting unit. The Assembly had previously directed 
that its surviving members should be incorporated in the 
Third Pennsylvania, and on July 1st, King and other offi- 
cers were ordered to be transferred to that regiment (41). 
Before this he had been commissioned first lieutenant and 
that was his rank thereafter (42). But, almost at once, he 
and Captains Brady and Boone were detached from the 
Third by General Washington, and ordered to their homes 
on the Susquehanna to assist Colonel Hartley in the de- 
fense of the frontier (43). 


The British plan of campaign in 1777-8 had three ob- 
jects: First, an attack on Washington’s army and Phila- 
delphia; second, Burgoyne’s attempt to sever New Eng- 
land from the other Colonies; and third, an onslaught on 
the American sources of food supply in central New York 
and Pennsylvania. The second failed, the first and third 
only partially succeeded. Major John Butler commanded 
the British Provincials, Tories and Indians, who carried 
death and destruction to the patriots of the Upper Susque- 
hanna. That region had sent its able-bodied men to Wash- 
ington’s army, and its protection was left to old men and 
boys (44). In July, 1778, Major Butler’s command, eight 
hundred strong, fell upon Wyoming Valley, near Wilkes- 
Barre, overcame its defenders and massacred all but five 
of those who were not killed in battle. The night after 
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their victory, the Indians built fires and formed circles 
around them and “ran amuck” among their prisoners, 
stripped stark naked; while on occasions a squaw, Queen 
Hester of Tioga, tomahawked her chosen victims. 227 
scalps were taken in the fray and afterward paid for by the 
British at ten dollars apiece. A thousand houses, mills 
and forts were plundered and burned, and the surrounding 
country laid waste (45). 

The news of the calamity spread like wildfire—down 
the North Branch, past Northumberland Town and up the 
West Branch, striking terror to every heart. Then en- 
sued a wild, precipitate fight, known locally as “The Great 
Runaway.” The whole frontier with one accord abandoned 
their homes. Covenhoven, the scout, describes the part of 
the Runaway that he saw: 

“At Lewisburg I met the whole convoy from all the 
forts above. Such a sight I never saw in my life. Boats, 
canoes, hog-troughs, rafts hastily made of dry sticks, every 
sort of floating article, had been put in requisition and were 
crowded with women, children and plunder. * * * When- 
ever any obstruction occurred at shoal or ripple, the women 
would leap out into the water and put their shoulders to 
the boat or raft and launch it again into deep water. The 
men of the settlements came down in single file on each 
side of the river to guard the women and children. The 
whole convoy arrived safely at Sunbury, leaving the entire 
range of farms along the West Branch to the ravages of 
the Indians.” (46) 

The Commander at Sunbury, Colonel Hunter, wrote to 
the State authorities: “You may figure to yourselves men, 
women and children butchered and scalped, many of them 
after being promised quarter; people in crowds driven from 
their farms, most of whom have not money to purchase 
one day’s provisions” (47). 

Prothonotary William Maclay wrote: “I never ‘saw 
such scenes of distress. The river and roads leading down 
to it were covered with men, women and children flying for 
their lives. In short, Northumberland County is broken 
up” (48). 

It was to meet this situation that Colonel Hartley’s 
command was ordered to the frontier. It reached Sunbury 
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on July 28th and established posts as far west as Lock 
Haven (49). Hartley planned a retaliatory expedition 
against the savages as the best means of preventing more 
inroads. He had some seven hundred men, all told, under 
his orders, but after leaving detachments to guard the sev- 
eral blockhouses of the district, less than two hundred re- 
mained for the expedition. Of this little army Robert King 
was assistant quartermaster (49a). It started on Septem- 
ber 21st from Muncy and went up Lycoming Creek and 
across the mountains to Tioga (50). The troops carried 
two boxes of ammunition and twelve days’ supplies. 


They waded or swam the Lycoming twenty times. 
Hartley related that the difficulties in crossing the Alps 
could not have been greater than they encountered on these 
Appalachian ridges. An advance party met and defeated a 
band of the savages on the 26th and killed their chief. At 
the Indian town of Tioga they beheld the log “castle” of 
the notorious Queen Hester, and the huts where her tribe 
“dried and dressed the scalps of the helpless women and 
children who fell into their hands”—and applied the torch 
to the whole village. On the 28th they reached the North 
Branch and went down it to Wyalusing—the men “much 
worn, their whiskey and flour all gone.” Here they stayed 
till they had killed and cooked some beef-cattle and laid 
hands on some canoes for their return trip. This delay en- 
abled the Indians to bring down a war-party from their 
stronghold at Chemung, New York. 


Hartley’s forces went down the Susquehanna in 
three divisions, mostly afoot, but seventy of the weary vet- 
erans made use of the canoes they had picked up. Captain 
Sweeny was in command of the rear-guard and kept strict 
watch against surprise. The Indians attacked him. The 
infantry faced about ready for the encounter. Hartley ob- 
served a hillside commanding the Redmen’s position and 
sent some of his men to occupy it, and others toward the 
enemy’s rear. The doubtful point was whether his rear- 
guard would hold against the assault. At this critical mo- 
ment the canoeists hove in sight, paddling rapidly up 
stream. “Captains Boone and Brady and Lieutenant King 
with a few brave fellows landed from their canoes, joined 
Sweeny and renewed the action there. The war-hoop was 
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given by our people below and communicated round. We 
advanced on every side with great shouting and noise. The 
Indians conceived themselves nearly surrounded and fled 
with the utmost haste by the only passes that remained” 
(51). So Hartley reported the action. The expedition ar- 
rived safely at Sunbury on October 5th after making a 
circuit of 300 miles in two weeks, having defeated the 
enemy, wherever met, destroyed his towns, and recovered 
much property of the whites (52). 

The Supreme Council expressed its thanks to Colonel 
Hartley for this successful exploit, and requested him to 
transmit to his officers and men the Council’s appreciation 
of their courage and zeal (53). The Colonel, writing from 
York on May 10, 1779, to General Hand commended Cap- 
tain Boone and Lieutenant Robert King as “brave soldiers 
and good woodsmen” (54). 

Hartley’s force consisted of some two hundred regu- 
lars, and its effort to cover the far flung chain of block- 
houses on the Northumberland frontier was not always 
successful. The case of “Fort” Freeland illustrates the 
weakness of these outposts. It was defended by only 
twenty-one men, and so poorly supplied with ammunition 
that when danger threatened, Phoebe Vincent and other 
women in the stockade had to melt their pewter spoons and 
plates into bullets. Robert King brought down word to 
this Fort before July 19, 1779, that Ferguson’s party of 
haymakers on Lycoming Creek had lost three men in an 
Indian attack (54a). On the 20th three hundred British 
and Indians laid siege to the little stronghold. It soon 
capitulated (55). The Indians’ leader, Hioketoo, who had 
married a Scotch-Irish lass, Mary Jemison, captured many 
years before, was unexpectedly merciful and allowed the 
women and children to depart unmolested for Northumber- 
land Town, while the men were made prisoners. Next day 
Captains Hawkins Boone and Samuel Daugherty arrived 
with a relief of thirty men. They supposed that the fort 
still held out, and made a dash across Warrior’s Run to 
reach it, but were at once surrounded by the savages and 
the two leaders and half their followers were killed (56). 
The remainder, among whom, from his constant association 
with Boone, it may be inferred, was King, escaped with 
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their lives. 

General Sullivan’s expedition to Central New York is 
rated as one of the great achievements of border warfare. 
It left Wyoming July 31, 1779, and after destroying many 
flourishing Iroquois villages and ripening cornfields, and 
making a round trip of 450 miles, without a wagon-road in its 
whole course, returned to its base October 7, 1779 (57). 
General Hand, to whom Hartley had in the previous May 
commended Lieutentant King, held a subordinate position 
under Sullivan in the campaign (57a), but it is not known 
whether King was of the expedition or not. 

The Indian retaliation for this invasion was scattered, 
but effective. At many points attacks were made by them 
in 1780, 1781, and 1782 (58). The town of Northumber- 
land was abandoned and not re-occupied till 1784 (59). 
The settlers north and west of the river left their habita- 
tions in the winter of 1779-80, and the history of this sec- 
tion of Northumberland County is a blank till 1784—the 
assessment-books for Bald Eagle, Potter and Muncy Town- 
ships in 1782 show that there were no inhabitants in those 
districts at all. In fact, Armagh Township, Cumberland 
County, became the new frontier (60). South of the river, 
the remaining inhabitants of the county met at Sunbury 
in 1782, and decided that there was nothing to do but 
seek safety from the Indians in flight (61). Many resi- 
dents went beyond the Blue Mountains to the neighborhood 
of Carlisle in Cumberland County, among them Lieuten- 
ant John Boyd, formerly of the Twelfth (King’s companion 
in arms). Boyd commanded the Frontier Rangers until 
his capture by the Indians in a foray on the Raystown 
Branch of the Juniata River (6la). King, likewise, took 
his family to Carlisle, where he, too, joined the Frontier 
Rangers—the service for which Washington had dispatched 
him and his ill-fated captain. And until the end of the 
war in 1783, he did duty on this force (61b). 

His name appears as a taxable in West Pennsboro 
Township, Cumberland County, in the years 1780-1782 
(62) ; and it was in or near Carlisle, in that county, that his 
son, Thomas, was born October 24, 1780 (63). 

In 1784, peace being restored and the Indians quieted, 
he returned to his home in Northumberland Town, and 
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there his next child, Samuel, was born June 2, 1784 (64). 

On July 1st of that year three hundred acres of land 
in the “Last Purchase” from the Indians were surveyed 
for him; and on February 22, 1785, an additional tract 
of four hundred acres (65). Then he seems to have started 
to clear one of these tracts, for his name is found in 1785 
among the taxpayers residing in Bald Eagle Township, 
marked as a tenant of John Fleming (66), and in 1788 he 
is in Lower Bald Eagle Township, above the head of Great 
Island, at Parr’s (67), and again in 1793 (68). In 1794 his 
name is set down as a warrantee of four hundred and two 
and one-half acres of land in the Last Purchase (59). While 
he was living on or near Great Island, a daughter, Eliza- 
beth, was born April 19, 1788 (70). 

It was in this neighborhood that the “Walker Tragedy” 
occurred, which was to alter the course of his life. The 
savages had killed and scalped John Walker in 1781. Nine 
years later, in the month of June, Walker’s three sons 
met a couple of Seneca Indians at Stephenson’s Tavern near 
the mouth of Pine Creek, where the Redmen got drunk. 
The older of the two threw himself on the floor of the inn, 
and went through some outlandish performances, making 
the most horrible grimaces and contorting his face in a 
sickening way. Then he got up and said to the Walkers: 
“That is the way your father acted when I scalped him.” 
The Walkers were, naturally enough, outraged. But the 
presence of their neighbors kept them from resenting the 
affront then and there. The same evening, however, in com- 
pany with a friend named Doyle, they tracked the Indians up 
the creek to their camp, murdered them in cold blood and 
sank their bodies in the stream, from which a freshet soon 
afterwards washed them ashore. Robert King lived hard by, 
and made information of the crime before a magistrate. 
Warrants were issued for the murderers; but the Walkers, 
forewarned, fled the country. Doyle was arrested. His 
trial caused great excitement among the frontiersmen. 
Crowds of his partisans, who justified the homicide, at- 
tended Court and threatened to rescue him if he were found 
guilty. Of course he was acquitted. 

When the news of the killing of their fellow-warriors 
reached the Senecas beyond the mountains, they were 
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greatly incensed, and began to put on their war-paint, and 
get ready for a raid on the white settlers in Pine Creek 
valley (71). It was in some such way as this, that Indian 
“wars” often started; and the more cool-headed among the 
whites, who felt they had already suffered a-plenty from 
the depredations of the savages, made up their minds to 
put a stop to further hostilities. Some half hundred of the 
settlers, including Robert King, met at Great Isle on Inde- 
pendence Day, 1790, and drew up a petition to the State 
authorities. They told in it of their failure to arrest the 
Walkers and the fears of the neighborhood of Indian re- 
prisals—fears so great, that for a score of miles round 
frontier families were then abandoning their homes. And 
they besought the Supreme Council to make a new treaty 
with the Senecas, and in the meantime to give them military 
protection. 

President Mifflin of the Council was much exercised 
by the disturbance; he laid the matter before that body on 
July 9th, and they offered a reward of $800 for 
the arrest and conviction of the Walkers, and decided 
to make an earnest effort to conciliate the Senecas. They 
ordered dispatches to be sent to the Indians expressing the 
Government’s utter condemnation of the crime, and their 
fixed resolution to punish the guilty. And with these dis- 
patches they sent a copy of the Proclamation offering the 
reward for the apprehension of the accused (72). 

To carry these tidings through the wilderness to a tribe 
of savages roused to the point of fury by the murder of 
their kin, was a task fit for a “brave soldier and good woods- 
man.” The Council had directed that a “trusty and intelli- 
gent man” should be engaged, says Mifflin. The choice fell 
on Robert King. And he, comments Mifflin, “Notwith- 
standing the obvious hazards, undertook the charge with 
cheerfulness and performed it with such alacrity, propriety 
and success, that he may be considered a Principal in pre- 
venting a war.” (73) 

King with his relatives, Captain Lee, (73-a) traveled 
over a hundred miles through the virgin forests to the Indian 
town of Canandaigua, which they reached on August 14th. 
Here King delivered Mifflin’s dispatches to the chiefs of the 
nation, and made intercession with the famous Chief, Corn- 
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planter, to head off the threatened war party (74). In his 
pow-wow with the Sachems, tradition relates, he asserted 
that the whites were the true friends of the Indians; and 
when a chief asked to be informed when any of the Palefaces 
had ever done a kindness to a Redman, King arose and told 
how once, when he was out hunting, he had run across a 
young Seneca, lost and almost starved to death, and how he 
had divided his stock of food with him and guided him back 
to the Indian’s camp. A messenger was sent to fetch in this 
young Indian; when he arrived, he at once recognized King 
as his deliverer; and then the warriors made great demon- 
strations of respect and goodwill, and acceded to the white 
men’s plea for peace. (75) And King went back to Mifflin 
at Philadelphia bearing the wampum-belt of friendship and 
messages of amity. (75-a) 

Some of his neighbors seem to have been more im- 
placable than the Indians. Walkers’ and Doyle’s adherents 
and relatives were numerous, and their resentment was 
bitter against the prosecutor of the murderers and the pre- 
venter of Indian reprisals. Mifflin says (76) King’s life 
was “menaced, and through the dread of assassination, after 
the loss of a crop, and the dispersion of his family’, he was 
obliged to quit his home on Pine Creek. 

When, however, the first General Assembly under the 
Constitution adopted in 1790, met in February, 1791, Mifflin, 
now become Governor, took occasion to call their attention 
to King’s services and sufferings in the cause of peace and 
to recommend the propriety of remunerating him. (77) And 
accordingly an act was passed, “To Compensate Robert 
King” (3 Smith’s Laws, p. I.): it was signed by William 
Bingham, first Speaker of the House, and by Richard 
Peters, first Speaker of the Senate, and approved by Gover- 
nor Mifflin on March 21, 1791. 

The statute tells briefly of King’s actions, and directs 
the Governor to draw an order on the State Treasurer for 
one hundred and thirty-nine pounds, three shillings and 
ten pence, to be paid to King for his services from July 18th 
to October 3d, 1790. Then it empowers the Governor to 
grant a patent to King and his heirs forever for a tract 
of land situate in the Ninth District of Donation Lands, 
adjoining the South end of a tract reserved for the State on 
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the East branch of French Creek, the tract to contain 400 
acres, and to be “granted in him clear of all expence.” 

The money grant, if regarded as compensation only for 
time spent, is equivalent to rate of nearly forty shil- 
lings a day. As the ordinary unskilled laborer was, in 
that age, considered well paid at two shillings a day (77-a), 
the State’s appropriation meant, then, as much as an al- 
lowance of $60.00 per diem would now. The gift of the land 
evidenced the appreciation of the Commonwealth in being 
saved from an Indian War. 

The Ninth District of Donation Lands lay along the 
Southern tier of townships in what is now Erie County. 
It was bounded to the North by the Triangle purchased 
from the United States in 1792 to give Pennsylvania access 
to a Lake Erie harbor. On the tract next King’s, reserved 
for the State, Fort LeBoeuf was to be built and garrisoned 
with a small troop of soldiers, nearness to whom would 
afford the settlers some protection against the Indians 
and therefore add to the value of his lands. 

Nor were the Senecas forgotten by the State. The Walk- 
ers had not been apprehended. And the State now gave the 
sum of money offered for their conviction—eight hundred 
dollars—to the tribe whose members} the fugitives had 
slain. By the Act of February 1, 1791, that amount 
was granted to Cornplanter, Halftown and Big Tree, their 
chiefs, in trust for the Seneca nation, and these Sachems, 
a week later, left Philadelphia, expressing their satisfac- 
tion with the Government’s liberality. (78) 


It was not till four years had passed, however, that 
the Governor had occasion to complete the grant to King. 
For the grantee had to have his tract surveyed before the 
patent could issue. And as the United States were at war 
with the Ohio Indians, and the Erie lands lay close to the 
scenes of their activity, white settlements in that country 
were taboo. General St. Clair’s defeat—a disaster second 
only to Braddock’s—on November 4, 1791, checked all 
plans for migration. (79) The Supreme Court judicially 
ruled that it was totally unsafe to move families west of the 
Allegheny River until the year 1796. (80) But General 
Wayne’s great victory at Fallen Timbers in 1794 cleared 
the way for the pioneer; and on March 4, 1795, King re- 
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veived from Mifflin’s hands the State’s patent for four 
hundred and seventeen acres of land in what is now Le 
Boeuf Township, Erie County—which was duly enrolled 
in Patent Book No. 17 page 382 in the Rolls Office of the 
Commonwealth. 

Before this he had made all his preparations for de- 
parture, first selling the Northumberland lands he held 
to George Eddy on March 24, 1794 (81): then, to have a 
survey made of his land-grant he set off in the summer of 
1794 on a three hundred mile trek through the woodlands 
of the Northwest. His journey started near Lock Haven, 
and ran for half its course along the line afterward appro- 
priated by the Philadelphia and Erie Railroad—up the 
Susquehanna to the Sinnemahoning, up that creek and 
the Driftwood Branch, over the Indian trails a few score 
of miles across the foothills of the Alleghany Mountains 
to the Ohio watershed. Sometimes, at his camps, his sur- 
veying habits would assert themselves, and with a 
marking-iron he would cut his name and the date of his 
encampment on beechtrees. While making the first ex- 
ploratory survey for the railroad, forty-four years later 
to the day, his grandson (who wrote an account of this 
journey) (82) on July 17, 1838, found, near the town of 
Sheffield, Warren County, one of these blazes—‘Robert 
King, July 17, 1794.” At this camp the voyageur made 
a canoe out of a pinetree, and in it he and his “attendant 
man” paddled down the Tionesta River to the Allegheny, 
up that stream to French Creek, and then up it to a point 
afterwards known as “King’s Bridge,” a short distance 
South of the present Borough of Waterford, Erie County. 
From there he went over the French Road to Fort Presque 
Isle, now the City of Erie, and found the Deputy Surveyor, 
Thomas Rees, in a tent, with a squad of soldiers to guard 
him against the Indians. With Rees’ instruments, King 
himself made his survey, marking the lines by blazing the 
trees, and having plotted his grant, back he went to 
Northumberland County, this time varying his route by 
going down the Allegheny, up the Kiskiminetas (where, 
in August, 1794, he again left his autograph on a beech 
tree) and over the Hollidaysburg Portage, His patent 
granted according to survey, in March, 1795, he moved West 
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again with wife and children by the Kiskiminetas route 
and arrived at Fort Le Boeuf May 15, 1795, escaping all 
the dangers which (as the Court afterwards found) then 
rendered settlements unsafe. Here, on his own land, he 
built a log cabin, generally believed to have been the first 
permanent home of a settler in Erie County. Here he 
was soon joined by Amos Judson and others, and here in 
1797 came John Wilson, formerly of Newtownards, near Bel- 
fast, Ireland, whose daughter, Sarah, in the year 1800 mar- 
ried Thomas, son of Lieutenant King. (83) 

In that year King dated his letter to Judge Huston 
from “King’s Garden, to be put in the post-office at Pitts- 
burgh.” He seems to have been fairly prosperous. Water- 
ford became a busy place. Salt was then carted over the 
land portage from Erie, and near King’s Bridge loaded on 
bateaux and floated down French Creek and the Allegheny 
to Pittsburgh. Before 1820 salt wells were opened on 
the Kiskiminetas, and this trade fell off and Waterford’s 
decline set in. (84) 

King sold 60 acres of his land grant to John Simpson 
in 1814 for $150; 82 acres to his son, Samuel, the same 
year, and in the following year 40 acres to his son, Thomas. 
In 1817 he and his wife conveyed 86 acres to their son, 
John, in consideration of an annual payment of $50 during 
the lives of the parents. (85) 

On April 18, 1818, he appeared before Judge Moore of 
the Common Pleas Court at Erie and made affidavit to 
his application to the Federal Government for a pension, re- 
citing his services in the Twelfth and under Col. Hartley. 
The application was granted, and he is listed as a pensioner 
in 1820 and 1825 (86), and a pension was paid to his widow, 
Elizabeth, till her death in 1840. 

A leaf of his daybook is now in the possession of a 
greatgranddaughter. The entries in it seem to be princi- 
pally of transactions with his sons and son-in-law. They 
illustrate the range of prices a century ago. 

On March 4th, 1820, Peter Ford, a son-in-law is 


given credit “by 1% bushel of oats__....____ 47c 
“George W. King to one gallon of Whiskey__75c 
8 Gf ey 87%c 


Robert King, Jr., to one pair of shoes... $2.50 
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Brown, farmer, to use of my canoe__------ 25¢ 

3 July, 1820, “George W. King cr. at a settlement 

in full of all acc’ts that stand charged against 

him in this book twenty-four Dollars and ninety- 

CE. Qiidincictiicceinimatiietinnaaatel $24.96 

Robert King.” 

He died in 1826 and was buried on his own land. The 
tombstone that for many years stood over his grave desig- 
nated him as “Captain.” There is no evidence that he ever 
held such a commission. But doubtless he was often 
addressed by that title, like other leaders in the new settle- 
ments, and so he is commonly spoken of by his descendants. 

No better epitaph could be found for his final resting 
place than the commendation of his colonel: 

“Robert King 
Brave Soldier and Good Woodsman”. (87) 
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the grandfather of the wife of J. F. Meginness, the local his- 
torian so often cited above (see his History of Lycoming County, 
p. 1153), and whose son lived with Meginness when the latter 
wrote; the Lycoming King’s grandson, Robert King Jr., was 
the subject of a biographical sketch in one of those histories. 
The historian of the West Branch makes no claim that his wife’s 
grandfather held a commission in the 12th or any other regiment 
or took part in Hartley’s expedition. Meginness, too, carefully 
omits the name of the “express” he records as having been sent 
by Mifflin to the Senecas in 1790, although his account of the 
Walker Tragedy is otherwise full. Doubtless, the Lycoming 
King was the co-hero with Covenhoven of the curious Indian 
capture (related in Sherman Day’s Historical Collection p. 455) 
of the fruits of which, says Covenhoven, “the two poor provincials 
were cheated by the Continential officers” on their arrival at 
Sunbury. One of these officers was the Erie Robert King, as 
the Pension Application and Col. Hartley’s report show. 


This Lycoming King was assessed in Mahanoy and Lycoming 
Township, Northumberland County, in 1785-1786 (Archives 3rd, 
Series Vol. XIX, pp. 635, 680, 710 and 788) while at the same 
time the Erie King was assessed in Point (incluaing the town of 
Northumberland) and Bald Eagle Townships, same county, (ditto 
pp. 468, 758). 

The Pension Application and Family Bible entries giving the 
birthplaces of his several children should remove all doubt as to 
the matter of identity, 
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DEATH OF THE “QUIET OBSERVER” 


Erasmus Wilson, known to several generations of newspaper read- 
ers as the “Quiet Observer” is dead. The end came on January 14, 1922, 
and the accounts of his life and death which appeared in the daily news- 
papers, were read by thousands of his friends and admirers, as well 
as by the members of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
of which he was a Director, with mournful interest. On January 17th 
the funeral service was held in the First Presbyterian Church of this 
city, and before a vast assemblage gathered there the pastor, Rev. Dr. 
Maitland Alexander, preached the funeral service which was a remark- 
abl discourse and is printed herewith. 

Dr. Alexander spoke as follows: 

There are many ways of leaving an impress on that part 
of the history of a city in which we are permitted to live. An 
impress is left by one who may have the genius of govern- 
ment, or the secret of a splendid philanthropy, or the power 
of a well administered wealth or that rarer ability, to make 
a lasting impression by character, optimism, kindliness, and 
the bestowal of loyal friendship to those who sought it. Such 
an impression has been left on this community by Erasmus 
Wilson. He went in and out among us and lived the simple 
quiet life of a gentleman of the Old School. He gathered, 
during the long years of his life here, hosts of friends, but 
his voice was never raised in anger, his pen was never 
dipped in unkindness, his hand was never withheld from 
those who needed it. As he passes out from us, though per- 
haps we did not realize it, he has left an impression which 
those of his day will not soon forget. It is not important 
for us to review the details of the life of Erasmus Wilson 
or to follow him through all its long years. The farm, that 
home of so many great men, knew him. Who knows but 
that as David’s, greatness began as he cared for his sheep 
on the plains of Bethlehem, so Erasmus Wilson may have 
gotten some of his depths of insight and idealism from his 
early farmer days. The army, that school of mighty men, 
knew him, and we may perhaps find the secret of his rugged 
strength in the discipline of war. For 50 years he lived 
among journalists and newspaper men and in that 50 years 
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he looked with keen eyes on his fellowmen. He saw their 
faults, but also their virtues; he saw their meannesses and 
hypocracies and phariseeism but also their generosity, kind- 
ness and good intentions. He had a balanced mind, but 
always wore the spectacles of toleration and charity when 
he estimated and wrote about people or their foibles or 
idiosyncrasies. I feel so keenly his appreciation of the simple 
life unpresuming, unostentatious that I am compelled to 
limit myself to the plainest and most unadorned references 
to his great qualities as a man and a citizen. 


1. I think there stands out preeminently in Erasmus 
Wilson his love for his fellow-men. No man could write as 
he did or serve as he did or have friends as he did unless he 
loved folks. This is a God-like thing in any man. The love 
of people is a marvelous asset in any life, and Erasmus Wil- 
son had it fully developed. No one passed that he was not 
interested in what they were thinking or planning or fearing 
or longing for. I ran into him on Liberty street recently 
when I was thinking about something, and when I apologized 
he smiled and said, “I was forgiven if I would tell him what 
I was thinking about,” that nothing interested him more 
than the thoughts of people. This kept him young, fresh 
in his thinking, interested in life and gave him as well a great 
heart of sympathy. 


2. Erasmus Wilson was an idealist, a dreamer of 
dreams in a very materialistic and rationalistic age. A 
newspaper life is not conductive to either spirituality or 
idealism, but he had them both. Forests spoke to Erasmus 
Wilson, the whisper of the wind in the pines, the ripple of 
the brook over the stones, the smell of the clover in the fields, 
the shining of the stars, or the roar of the ocean, even the 
silences were vocal to him. I have wondered what they said 
to him. They must have spoken of his Father and his care 
and wisdom and love and power and goodness. They spoke 
of this old world and of the patent beauty and peace and 
fragrance underneath its student voices and the shame and 
grimness of its sin. Erasmus Wilson was full of sentiment, 
not the maudlin cheap variety, but a sentiment which is the 
natural product of a man with a big heart. 

To me, one of the most interesting and helpful things 
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in our friend’s life, and which gave his writings the widest 
popularity, was his ability to take men back to the scenes 
of their early life, before the dew was off their early days 
and before they became jaded and cynical and toilworn. Be- 
fore they crowded into cities and were contaminated by the 
city’s life. A few lines from his pen and the old farm ap- 
peared—the well, the orchard, the garden, the chickens and 
cows, the figure in the sunbonnet, the old mare and the yel- 
low corn, watermelons—and to thousands the cares of the 
city life dropped off and they were boys again. So to many 
his writings became an oasis in the wilderness, a spring in 
the desert at which they drank and renewed their youth. 

I should never call Erasmus Wilson a philospher. He 
lived on faith too much for that. Faith in God and faith in 
man. If I should give him a name it would be that of a doc- 
tor of the soul, who with skillful hands and kindly pen made 
life easier, and God nearer and career higher, and hopes 
more beautiful. A man has to live in something else besides 
a philosophical atmosphere to be what he was. 

It is a sad thing when young life is cut off in its prime. 
It is a glorious thing when a man reaches 80 years with the 
harvest of splendid life gathered, and a clear conscience, and 
a host of friends to bid farewell as he pushes out on the 
ebbing tide into the ocean of a boundless eternity. 
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List of Articles Presented to the Historical Society of 
Western Pensylvania 


225—Sword 
presented to William Bruce Clarke by a Union General upon 
the field of Gettysburg, it was captured and taken personally 
from a Confederate officer and had evidently been recently used, 
as the blade was bloody at the time Mr. Clarke received it. The 
blood stains still show at the end of the blade. 
William Bruce Clarke was with Governor Curtin, the first civilian 
on the field of Gettysburg and after the battle, he took wine and 
lint from his own home for the wounded, as the surgical wagons 
had not arrived. (The wine, also the lint, was made by Mrs. 
Clarke). 
226—Bullets 
from the battle-field around Vicksburg. 


227—Indian Head Piece 
taken from the body of an Indian chief by Joseph T. Boyd, 
a private in the Union army, after a battle in Missouri, during 
the war of the Rebellion. It was given to William Bruce Clarke 
by Mr. Boyd. 


228—Piece of Wood 
taken from the tree under which the treaty between General 
Grant and General Pemberton was made at Vicksburg. 


229—Book 
of Indian drawings found by Joseph Boyd in the pocket of an 
Indian chief, after a battle with Indians during the Rebellion in 
1862, and sent to William Bruce Clarke. 


230—Old Andirons 
or “Fire Dogs” were found in General Washington’s head- 
quarters on the battlefield of Brandywine, Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, together with Revolutionary cartridge boxes. 
They had remained in an attic closet under the eaves of the roof. 
231—Canteen 
Used during the Revolution. 


232—Powder Horn 
used during the Revolution. 
233—Frame 61, x 8 inches 
containing the “Unanimous Declaration of the Thirteen 
United States of America. 
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234—Deed 
made the 20th day of February in the year of our Lord, 
1829 between John Arthurs, John B. Warden and Ann his wife, 
of the city of Pittsburgh, County of Allegheny and Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 


235—-Warrant of Sale 
of twenty-five acres of land and adjoining land in Moon 
Township, Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, to Noah Potts, signed 
by Thomas Mifflin, Governor, Daniel Brodhead, Surveyor. Date 
April, 1792. 
Property of William Bruce Clarke, Attorney. 


236—Wooden Hatchet 
made from a piece of cherry-tree which was in General 
Washington’s garden at Mount Vernon. (The tree is supposed 
to be a lineal descendant of the tree “George cut down with his 
little hatchet”). 


237—Gavel 
made from a piece of hickory-tree which stood in the deer- 
park in front of the mansion at Mount Vernon. 


238—Miniature Scales 
used during the Revolution. 


239—Plan 
of the building, “Great Exhibition” Pittsburgh, Pa. 1851. 


240—Volume 
“The Navigator”, containing directions for navigating, The 
Monongahela, Allegheny, Ohio and Mississippi Rivers; with 
ample account of these much admired waters, from the head of 
the former to the mouth of the latter, and a concise description 
of their towns, villages, harbors, and settlements, with maps of 
the Ohio and Mississippi, to which is added an Appendix, con- 
taining an account of Louisiana, and of the Missouri and Colum- 
bia Rivers, as discovered by the voyage under Capt’s Lewis and 
Clark. 
Printed and Published by Cramer & Spear, 
Franklin Head, Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1821. 


241—Cane ! 
of cherry-wood with a small photograph of President William 
Henry Harrison, and “T I P & T Y” cut in the handle. (Used 
as the Harrison and Tyler campaign cane in 1840.) 


242—Indian Purse. 
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243—Indian Bead Work. 


244—Pair Straw Indian Moccasins. 
Presented by Mrs. J. R. Lloyd and James C. Clow, Esq. 
245—Photograph 
of William Hunter, D. D., serving four terms, at different 
periods between 1836 and 1876, as editor of the Pittsburgh 
Christian Advocate, and from 1855 to 1870 Professor of 
Hebrew and Biblical Literature at Allegheny College, Meadville, 
Penn’a. 
Presented by Stephen Quinon, Comfort, Texas. 


246—Almanacs 
The Franklin Almanac for the year 1821, 
By John Ward, Philadelphia, Penn’a. 
Langstroth & M’Dowell’s Almanack, for the year 1825, 
Calculated by Joshua Sharp, Philadelphia, Penn’a. 
The Farmer’s Almanac, for the year 1832, 
Calculated by John Ward, Philadelphia, Penn’a. 
Poor Wills Almanac, for the year 1837, 
Calculated by William Collom, Philadelphia, Penn’a. 
Presented by Herbert DuPuy, Esq. 


Volumes Presented to the Society. 


“Centennial Volume of the First Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1784—1884.” 
Presented by Mrs. William Thaw. 
‘*A Machine Gunner’s Notes,” France 1918. By Lieutenant Colonel 
Charles M. DuPuy, U. S. Infantry, R. C. 
Presented by Herbert DuPuy. 
“Artemas Ward” (The first Commander-In-Chief of the American 
Revolution.) By Charles Martyn. 
Presented by J. B. Johnston. 
“The Old Path” Some Day-Dreams and Some Familiar Realities, 
by Harrison D. Mason. 
Presented by Harrison D. Mason. 
“Midshipman to Congress,” By Hon. John B. Robinson. 
Presented by Major L. K. Howell. 
“A History of Old-Pine-Street, (Being the record of an hundred and 
forty years in the life of a Colonial Church.” By Hughes 
Oliphant Gibbons. 
Presented by John S. Ritenour, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 





Historical Documents Formerly the Property of H. C. Buhoup. 





Colonel Oliver S. Hershman has sent to the Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania, a number of letters and historical docu- 
ments received from his uncle, H. C. Buhoup, formerly of Pittsburgh, 
but for many years a resident of Chicago. Two of these papers are 
printed herewith. 

Record of a Conviction and Punishment for Horse Stealing in 

Cumberland County, Pennsylvania, in 1785. 
Pennsylvania | July Sessions 704. 
v. | Indictment, Felony in Stealing one Bay Mare 
Thomas McCollam | _ the property of William Bull—Returned a true 
Bill. 

Prisoner being arraigned pleads guilty in manner and form as he 
stands Indicted, 

Judgment that Thomas McCollam be taken to the common whip- 
ping Post on Saturday the twenty-fourth Instant between the hours 
of ten and twelve o’clock A. M.; that he stand in the Pillory one 
hour, have both his ears cut off and nailed to the Pillory and there 
receive thirty nine lashes on his Bare back well laid on, restore the 
mare stolen to the owner if not already done or the value thereof, the 
lika value thereof (viz twenty pounds) to the President of the State 
for support of Government pay costs of Prosecution and stand com- 
mitted until the whole be complied with. 

By the Court. 

Cumberland County ss 
| I do hereby certify that the above is a true copy 
Quarter | compared with the original record remaining in 
Sessions | my office and that the above Judgment of Court 
of | hath been fully executed. In Testimony whereof 
Cumberland ] I have hereto set my hand and affixed the seal of 
County | the Court aforesaid the 5th Day of July, A. D., 

| 17865. 

John Agnew, Clk. 


LETTER OF EPHRIAM DOUGLASS, PROTHONOTARY OF 
FAYETTE COUNTY, TO JCHN DICKENSON, 
PRESIDENT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Union Town 2nd February 1784. 
Sir:—The recollection of the personal obligation for which I feel my- 
self indebted to your Excellency’s benificence would alone be suf- 
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ficient to inspire me with the desire of giving every testimony of 
grateful recognition:—and when to that is added the obligation of 
public duty I will confidently hope your pardon for this trouble, 
even if my communication should appear unimportant. 

The Courts were opened for this County on the 23d of December 
last. The gathering of people was pretty numerous, and I was not 
alone in fearing that we should have had frequent proofs of that 
turbulence of spirit with which they have been so generally, and 
perhaps too justly stigmatized, but I now take great satisfaction in 
doing them the justice to say that they behaved to a man with good 
order and decency; our grand jury was really respectable—equal at 
least to many I have seen in Courts of long standing. Little busi- 
ness was done other than dividing the County into Townships, a 
Return of which is under cover: And here I must beg the indulg- 
ence of your Excellency and Council if from the novelty of the busi- 
ness and the want of a precedent I have been deficient in form. 


The instructions of Council respecting the opposition to assess- 
ment in Manallin Township I laid before the Justices as directed, but 
they have not yet come to any resolution thereon; some of them I 
find are of opinion that the reviving it at this distant time might 
be attended with more vexatious consequences than the suffering it 
to be forgotten will probably produce: For this reason, and in con- 
sideration of their since peacable demeanor, I should incline to agree 
with them that for the present, until the authority of the Court 
becomes by degrees and habitude of obedience, more firmly established 
in the general acquiesence of all descriptions of people within the 
County, and a Goal and other objects of popular terror be erected to 
impress on their minds an idea of the punishment annexed to a 
breach of the laws, lenient measures might produce as good effects 
as the most vigorous ones that justice could adopt, were not the wis- 
dom and directions of Council opposed to this opinion. To these 
reasons for declining the prosecution of the offenders if their ident- 
ity could be made appear, which I think very doubtful, might be 
added others that I am distressed to be obliged to take notice of; 
the Tax not having been assessed till after the division of the County, 
the authority of the Commissioners of Westmoreland then became 
justly questionable and the total want of Commissioners jn this 
County to levy a Tax of any kind either for the State or to answer 
the exigencies of the County, and the consequent inability of the 
trustees to perform the duties assigned them by the Legislature, may 
all be subjects of consideration in this case: For from an unhappy 
misconception of the law for dividing Westmoreland, this County has 
not an officer of any kind except such as were created or continued 
by the Act, or appointed by Council. Denied a separate election of 
a member in Council and representative in Assembly till the general 
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election of the present year, they unfortunately concluded that this 
inability extended to all the cther elective officers of the County, 
and in consequence of this belief voted for them in conjunction with 
Westmoreland. The remedy of this evil I fear is not easily pointed 
out; but if there be a possible one it is to be found in the wisdom of 
Council, to which I beg leave, as I shall in all other difficulties, to 
make my humble appeal. 

The Trustees have appointed next Monday to meet on, and begin 
the partition line between this County and Westmoreland on this 
condition which Colonel Maclean who is to be executive person, has 
generously agreed to—to pay the expence at some future time when 
it shall be in their power to call upon the County Commissioners for 
the money. And necessity has suggested to us the expedient of build- 
ing a temporary Goal by subscription which is now on foot. 

Not knowing the necessity of an application to Council for 
Tavern Licenses before I left the City, I am now obliged to trouble 
them with a request that they will favor me with some by the first 
convenient opportunity. 

Suffer me now worthy Sir, to step for a moment from the line 
of my duty. The honor which Council have heretofere done me 
by questioning me on the subject of Indian affairs will I hope 
acquit me of the charge of presumption, if from an opinion of their 
confidence in my information I venture to intermeddle without their 
command and give them such informations as have come to my 
knowledge from the accounts of others since I left the Canadian 
country. 

Early in the fall Sir John Johnson assembled the different west- 
ern tribes at Sandusky, and having prepared them with presents, 
distributed with lavish profusion addressed them in a speech to this 
purpose. 

That the King, his and their common father, had made peace with 
the Americans, and had given them the country they possessed on this 
continent; but that the report of his having given them any part of the 
Indians’ land, was false, and fabricated by the Americans for the 
purpose of provoking the Indians against their father,—that they 
should therefore shut their ears against it: So far the contrary was 
true, that the great river Ohio was to be the line between the Indians 
in this quarter and the Americans; over which the latter ought not 
to pass and return in safety. That however, as the war between 
Britain and America was now at an end, and as the Indians had 
engaged in it from their attachment to the crown, and not from any 
quarrel of their own, he would as was usual at the end of a war, take 
the Tomahawk out of their hand; though he would not remove it out 
of sight or far from them; but lay it down carefully by their side, 
that they might have it convenient to use in defence of their rights 
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and property if they were invaded or molested by the Americans. 

I shall not presume to trouble your Excellency with any remarks 
on the probable tendency of an intimation so manifestly correspondent 
with the sentiments, wishes and interest of these savage tribes already 
alarmed with the frequent attempts which have been made to en- 
croach upon them; but beg leave to have the honor of declaring that 
I am, with all immaginable respect, 

your Excellency’s 
very humble and 
most obedient servant 
Ephriam Douglass 
February 6th in continuance 

Want of an earlier conveyance gives me the opportunity of en- 
closing to Council the return of an election held here this day for 
Justices of the peace for this town and township; and I trust the im- 
portance of the choice of officers to the county will excuse me to that 
honorable body for offering my remarks on this occasion. 

Colonel Maclean, though not the first on the return needs no 
character from me,—he has the honor to be known to Council. James 
Finley is a man of a good understanding, good character, and well 
situate to accommodate that part of the township most remote from 
the town. Henry Beeson is the proprietor of the town a man of much 
honesty, good sense and great benevolence of heart, and one whose 
liability of property for public uses justly entitles him to particular 
attention from the county, however far it may be a consideration with 
Council. Jonathan Rowland is also a good man with a good share of 
understanding and a better English education than either of the two 
last mentioned; but unfortunately of a profession rather too much 
opposed to the suppression of vice and immorality: he keeps a tavern 
in the town. John Gaddis is a man whom I do not personally know,— 
one who has at a former election in the then township of Manallin, 
been returned to Council, but never commissioned, from what reason I 
know not; his popularity is with those who have been most conspicu- 
ous for their opposition to the laws of this Commonwealth. Moses 
Sutton is remarkable for nothing but aspiring obscurity, and great 
facility at chanting a psalm or stammering a prayer. 

Duty thus directs me to give Council an impartial description of 
the men who are to be the future officers of this County,—but both 
duty and respect forbid my saying more, or presuming to express a 
wish of my own; for I have no predilection for one, or personal pre- 
judice against either of them. 

I have the honor to be, most respectfully 

your Excellency’s 
very humble and 
most obedient servant 
Ephriam Douglass 











